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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


The  series  of  papers  on  living  Catholic  authors  will  be  resumed 
in  the  April  issue.  This  month  we  discuss  three  of  the  most  dynamic 
figures  in  one  of  the  noblest  episodes  of  modern  political  and  artistic 
history.  Through  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916,  Padraic  Pearse,  Joseph 
Plunkett  and  Thomas  MacDonagh  were  raised  to  universal  immor¬ 
tality.  Apart  from  racial  interests,  they  have  a  threefold  claim  on 
our  attention.  They  were  true  Catholics,  true  poets,  and  true  pa¬ 
triots.  Through  them,  to  their  comrades  and  to  all  Lovers  of  God, 
of  Beauty  and  of  Country,  we  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Stylus. 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

Shawn  O'  Farrell 


[ Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  material  for  this  article  is  taken  from  “ The  Irish 
Rebellion  of  1916,”  Edited  by  Maurice  Joy  and  published  in  1916  by  the  Devin  Adair 
Co.,  N.  F.] 


T 

JL  he  culmination  of  the  art,  the  life  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  each  of  the  three  poets  who  are  treated  in  the  articles  that 
follow  was  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916.  Only  in  the  light  of  that 
movement  are  they  fully  comprehensible  as  men  and  artists.  To  help 
the  reader  in  arriving  at  that  comprehension  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

In  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding  1916,  the  Irish 
had  engaged  in  more  than  six  concerted  armed  uprisings.  The  causes 
of  these  rebellions  and  of  the  1916  rebellion  may  ultimately  be  re¬ 
solved  under  two  heads:  nationalism  and  oppression. 

As  for  the  first.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  Irish  nation  is 
remarkably  homogeneous  and  that  the  Gael  is  as  distinct  from  the 
Briton  racially,  in  culture,  language,  temperament,  genius  and  ideal 
as  the  Briton  is  from  the  Frenchman.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  and 
instinctive  for  him  to  resent  English  domination.  In  this  respect  he 
has  a  justification  for  revolt  which  the  “American”  of  1775  did  not 
have.  And  even  on  the  ground  of  oppression,  his  case  is  stronger. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  memory  of  years  of  British 
atrocities.  Of  old  and  recent  times  there  was  oppressive  taxation, 
landlordism,  and  English-made  Trade  Laws,  which  favored  industrial 
England  to  the  ruin  of  agricultural  Ireland.  It  was  mainly  from  this 
last  injustice  that  the  long  and  bitter  agitation  for  “Home  Rule” — 
for  an  Irish  executive  assembly — proceeded.  Such  an  institution  was 
already  established  in  Canada  and  Australia,  where  no  nationalism 
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demanded  it.  Furthermore,  the  Irish  request  was  moderate.  They 
might  with  perfect  right  have  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  prac¬ 
tically  independent  Irish  Parliament,  established  in  1783  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  dis-established  in  1800  by  the  Act  of  Union— after  which  Ireland 
had  mere  representation,  and  that  at  Westminster.  Indeed,  that  de¬ 
mand  for  the  restoration  of  the  independent  assembly  was  the  aim 
of  the  original  Sinn  Fein  group.  Anyhow,  in  1912,  the  general  Irish 
sentiment  was  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  at  least. 

Northeast  Ulster,  however,  opposed  it  from  motives  of  religious 
bigotry  and  fear  for  economic  and  political  interests.  Aided  by  Eng¬ 
lish  Conservatives,  who  also  opposed  Home  Rule,  the  Ulster  Volunteers 
were  formed,  armed,  and  threatened  civil  war  if  Home  Rule  were 
established.  And  since  it  began  to  appear  that  he  who  could  threat 
most  would  gain  most,  the  Irish  Volunteers  sprang  up  in  defence  of 
Home  Rule.  England  began  immediately  to  discriminate  against 
them.  Thus,  the  Ulsterites  had  been  allowed  to  arm  unmolested,  but 
the  day  after  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  formed  an  embargo  was  re¬ 
enacted  on  arms,  which  thereafter  had  to  be  smuggled  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Moreover,  the  Ulsterites  were  assured  of  practical  immunity  in 
any  contingency,  when,  in  March,  1914,  a  group  of  military  officers 
announced  that  they  would  never  obey  any  order  to  disarm  the  Ulster 
Volunteers.  Again,  in  June,  the  Ulsterites  smuggled  in  a  big  cargo  of 
arms,  evidently  with  the  knowledge  and  toleration  of  the  British 
authorities  and  with  the  applause  of  the  Conservative  press.  But 
when,  in  July,  the  Irish  Volunteers  did  the  same,  they  were  appre¬ 
hended  by  an  armed  force  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  mere  police 
officer,  who  in  turn  was  influenced  by  the  advice  of  an  entirely  unof¬ 
ficial  person,  General  Cuthbert.  The  Volunteers  successfully  resisted 
arrest  and  the  armed  force  started  back  to  headquarters.  On  the 
way  they  were  jeered  and  slightly  stoned  by  a  crowd.  At  the  order 
of  their  commanding  officer,  the  soldiers  deliberately  knelt  and  fired 
two  volleys  on  the  crowd,  killing  and  wounding  both  men  and  women. 
For  this  outrage  the  commanding  officer  was  neither  tried,  sentenced 
nor  imprisoned. 

Still,  when  the  World  War  broke  out  it  seemed  that  even  this 
would  be  forgotten  and  that  Ireland  and  England  would  join  forces. 
For  Irish  sympathy  was  distinctly  with  France  and  Belgium.  Red- 
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mond,  representing  Ireland  at  Westminster,  offered  the  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers  as  a  reserve  force,  provided  they  were  equipped  and  kept  within 
the  country.  England  did  not  accept  this  offer,  did  not  equip  the 
Volunteers,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  procure  arms.  Moreover,  she 
attacked  the  Home  Rule  Bill  even  more  furiously  than  before.  Irish 
regiments  in  France  were  not  allowed  to  display  their  national  colors 
and  news  of  their  exploits  were  systematically  suppressed.  The  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  held  up  until  the  entrance  of  a  cabinet  definitely  hostile 
to  it  made  its  postponement  indefinite.  There  were,  besides,  threats 
of  famine,  of  conscription,  and  of  increased  taxation — already  almost 
unbearable.  Minor  indignities  were  common  occurrences:  groundless 
arrests,  suppression  of  journals,  threats  of  deportation.  The  Irish 
Volunteers  prepared  not  only  to  resist  any  attempt  to  disarm  them, 
but  their  leaders  began  to  prepare  for  actual  revolt.  A  last  straw 
only  was  needed.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  real  or  forged  document 
ordering  the  arrest  of  all  Nationalist  military  and  political  leaders 
and  the  occupation  of  certain  buildings  connected  with  their  activities. 
On  Easter  Monday  the  Irish  Volunteers  paraded,  and  Padraic  Pearse, 
the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government,  proclaimed  the  Irish 
Republic  at  the  base  of  Nelson’s  Pillar,  Dublin.  It  is  a  document  of 
impressive  dignity: 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic  to  the  People 
of  Ireland ;  Irish  men  and  Irish  Women:  In  the  name  of  God  and 
of  the  dead  generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  tradition  of 
nationhood,  Ireland,  through  us,  summons  her  children  to  her  flag 
and  strikes  for  her  freedom. 

Having  organized  and  trained  her  manhood  through  her  secret 
revolutionary  organization,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and 
through  her  open  military  organizations,  the  Irish  Volunteers  and  the 
Irish  Citizen  Army,  having  patiently  perfected  her  discipline,  having 
resolutely  waited  for  the  right  moment  to  reveal  itself,  she  now  seizes 
that  moment,  and,  supported  by  her  exiled  children  in  America  and 
by  gallant  allies  in  Europe,  but  relying  in  the  first  on  her  own 
strength,  she  strikes  in  full  confidence  of  victory. 

We  declare  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership 
of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered  control  of  Irish  destinies,  to  be  sov¬ 
ereign  and  indefeasible.  The  long  usurpation  of  that  right  by  a  for- 
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eign  people  and  government  has  not  extinguished  the  right,  nor  can  it 
be  extinguished  except  by  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
every  generation  the  Irish  people  have  asserted  their  right  to  national 
freedom  and  sovereignty;  six  times  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years  they  have  asserted  it  in  arms.  Standing  on  that  fundamental 
right  and  again  asserting  it  in  arms  in  the  face  of  the  world,  we 
hereby  proclaim  the  Irish  Republic  as  a  Sovereign  Independent  State, 
and  we  pledge  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  comrades-in-arms  to  the 
cause  of  its  freedom,  of  its  welfare,  and  of  its  exaltation  among 
nations. 

The  Irish  Republic  is  entitled  to,  and  hereby  claims,  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  every  Irishman  and  Irishwoman.  The  Republic  guarantees 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  to  all 
its  citizens,  and  declares  its  resolve  to  pursue  the  happiness  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  all  its  parts,  cherishing  all  the 
children  of  the  nation  equally,  and  oblivious  of  the  differences  care¬ 
fully  fostered  by  an  alien  government,  which  have  divided  a  minority 
from  a  majority  in  the  past. 

Until  our  arms  have  brought  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  national  government,  representative 
of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  and  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  her 
men  and  women,  the  Provisional  Government,  hereby  constituted,  will 
administer  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Republic  in  trust  for 
the  people. 

We  place  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Republic  under  the  protection 
of  the  Most  High  God,  whose  blessing  we  invoke  upon  our  arms,  and 
we  pray  that  no  one  who  serves  that  cause  will  dishonour  it  by  cow¬ 
ardice,  inhumanity  or  rapine.  In  this  supreme  hour  the  Irish  nation 
must,  by  its  valour  and  discipline  and  by  the  readiness  of  its  children 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  common  good,  prove  itself  worthy  of 
the  august  destiny  to  which  it  is  called. 

Sinned  on  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Government, 

Thomas  J.  Clarke,  P.  H.  Pearse,  James  Connolly, 

Sean  MacDiarmada,  Eamonn  Ceannt,  Joseph  Plunkett. 

Thomas  MacDonagh, 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  told  largely  by  documents.  On 
Monday  evening  the  British  Admiralty  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 
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During  the  period  between  P.M.  April  20  and  P.  M.  April  21,  an  attempt  to  land 
arms  and  ammunition  in  Ireland  was  made  by  a  vessel  under  the  guise  of  a  neutral 
merchant  ship,  but  in  reality  a  German  auxiliary,  in  conjunction  with  a  German  sub¬ 
marine.  The  auxiliary  sank  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  made,  amongst  whom 
was  Sir  Roger  Casement. 

“With  the  failure  of  the  And  to  land  its  cargo,  the  insurgent  lead¬ 
ers  were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  going  through  with  a  rebellion 
that  was  doomed  to  physical  defeat,  or  of  submitting  to  having  their 
arms  confiscated  and  their  persons  incarcerated.” 

The  majority  chose  to  fight.  They  took  possession  of  several 
strategic  points  throughout  the  city,  with  headquarters  at  the  General 
Post  Office.  Attacks  were  immediately  commenced  by  the  British 
forces.  Until  Friday  the  insurgents  seemed  at  least  to  be  holding 
their  own.  But  on  that  evening  Pearse  issued  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
General  Post  Office,  Dublin. 

April  28,  1916,  9.30  P.M. 

The  forces  of  the  Irish  Republic,  which  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  24,  have  been  in  possession  of  the  central  part  of  the  capital  since 
twelve  noon  on  that  day.  Up  to  yesterday  afternoon  Headquarters  was  in  touch  with 
all  the  main  outlying  positions  and,  despite  furious  and  almost  continuous  assaults  by 
the  British  forces,  all  those  positions  were  still  being  held,  and  the  commandants  in 
charge  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  hold  them  for  a  long  time. 

During  the  close  of  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
cutting  our  communications  with  our  other  positions  in  the  city,  and  Headquarters 
is,  today,  isolated. 

The  enemy  has  burnt  down  whole  blocks  of  houses,  apparently  with  the  object 
of  giving  themselves  a  clean  field  for  the  play  of  artillery  and  field  guns  against  us. 
We  have  been  bombarded  during  the  evening  and  night  by  shrapnel  and  machine-gun 
fire,  but  without  material  damage  to  our  positions,  which  is  of  great  strength. 

We  are  busy  completing  arrangements  for  the  final  defense  of  Headquarters  and 
are  determined  to  hold  it  while  the  building  lasts. 

I  desire  now,  lest  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  later,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  soldiers  of  Irish  Freedom,  who  have,  during  the  past  four  days  been 
writing,  with  fire  and  steel,  the  most  glorious  chapter  in  the  later  history  of  Ireland. 
Justice  can  never  be  done  to  their  heroism,  to  their  discipline,  to  their  gay  and  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  death. 

Let  me,  who  have  led  them  into  this,  speak,  in  my  own  and  in  my  fellow-com¬ 
mander’s  names,  and  in  the  name  of  Ireland  present  and  to  come,  their  praise  and 
ask  those  who  come  after  them  to  remember  them. 

For  four  days  they  have  fought  and  toiled,  almost  without  cessation,  without 
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sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  of  fighting  they  have  sung  songs  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 
No  man  has  complained;  no  man  has  asked,  “Why?”  Each  individual  has  spent  him¬ 
self,  happy  to  pour  out  his  strength  for  Ireland  and  for  freedom.  If  they  do  not  win 
the  fight,  they  will  at  least  deserve  to  win  it.  But  win  it  they  will,  although  they  may 
win  it  in  death.  Already  they  have  won  a  great  thing.  They  have  redeemed  Dublin 
from  many  shames  and  made  her  name  splendid  among  the  names  of  cities. 

If  I  were  to  mention  names  of  individuals  my  list  would  be  a  long  one. 

I  will  name  only  that  of  Commandant  General  James  Connolly,  commanding  the 
Dublin  division.  He  lies  wounded,  but  is  still  the  guiding  brain  of  our  resistance. 

If  we  accomplish  no  more  than  we  have  accomplished,  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  we  have  saved  Ireland’s  honor.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  should  have  accom¬ 
plished  more,  that  we  should  have  accomplished  the  task  of  enthroning,  as  well  as 
proclaiming  the  Irish  Republic  as  a  Sovereign  State,  had  our  arrangements  for  a 
simultaneous  rising  of  the  whole  country,  with  a  combined  plan  as  sound  as  the  Dublin 
plan  had  been  proved  to  be,  been  allowed  to  go  through  on  Easter  Sunday.  Of  the 
fatal  countermanding  order,  which  prevented  those  plans  from  being  carried  out,  I 
shall  not  speak  further.  Both  Eoin  MacNeil  and  we  have  acted  in  the  best  interests 
of  Ireland. 

As  for  my  part,  as  to  anything  I  have  done  in  this,  I  am  not  afraid  to  face  either 
the  judgment  of  God,  or  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

((Signed)  P.  H.  Pearse. 

Commandant-General,  Commanding-in-Chief  the  Army  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and 

President  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

And  finally  on  Saturday: 

In  order  to  prevent  further  slaughter  of  unarmed  people  and  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  lives  of  our  followers,  now  surrounded  and  hopelessly  outnumbered,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  present  at  headquarters  have  agreed  to  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender,  and  the  commanders  of  all  units  of  the  Republican  forces  will  order 
their  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

There  followed  some  weeks  of  court  martials,  none  of  which 
lasted  over  fifteen  minutes.  In  one  week  sixteen  men  were  executed, 
six  received  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
received  sentences  varying  from  six  months  to  twenty  years’  impris¬ 
onment  with  hard  labor.  Among  those  executed  were  Pearse,  Plunkett 
and  MacDonagh. 

Padraic  Pearse  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight.  “At  seventeen  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  New  Ireland  Literary  Society,  and  at  twenty-four  became 
Irish  lecturer  in  Catholic  University  College.  In  1908  he  founded 
the  famous  St.  Enda’s  School,  where  he  put  into  highly  successful 
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practice  his  ideas  for  an  education  that  was  to  be  Catholic  and  Gae¬ 
lic.^ ”*  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  as  an  educationalist,  as 
an  orator.  Of  his  stature  as  man  and  artist  the  following  article  will 
treat.  But  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  document  which  reveals 
the  simplicity,  the  tremendous  courage,  the  tenderness  and  the  natural 
poetry  of  the  man.  It  is  his  farewell  letter  to  his  mother : 

Kilmainham  Prison,  May  3rd. 

My  Dearest  Mother: 

I  have  been  hoping  up  to  now  it  would  be  possible  to  see  you  again,  but  it  does 
not  seem  possible.  Goodbye,  dear,  dear  mother.  Through  you  I  say  goodbye  to 
“Wow  Wow”  (a  sister),  Mary,  Brigid,  Willie,  Miss  B.,  Michael,  cousin  Maggine  and 
everyone  at  St.  Enda’s.  I  hope  and  believe  Willie  and  the  St.  Enda  boys  will  be  all 
safe. 

I  have  written  two  papers  about  financial  affairs  and  one  about  my  books,  which 
I  want  you  to  get.  With  them  are  a  few  poems  which  I  want  added  to  the  poems  in 
MS.  in  my  bookcase.  You  asked  me  to  write  a  little  poem  which  would  seem  to  be 
said  by  you  about  me.  I  have  written  it,  and  a  copy  is  in  Arbour  Hill  Barracks  with 
other  papers. 

I  just  received  Holy  Communion.  I  am  happy,  except  for  the  great  grief  of  parting 
from  you.  This  is  the  death  I  should  have  asked  for  if  God  had  given  me  the  choice 
of  all  deaths — to  die  a  soldier’s  death  for  Ireland  and  for  freedom.  We  have  done  right. 
People  will  say  hard  things  of  us  now,  but  later  on  will  praise  us.  Do  not  grieve  for 
all  this,  but  think  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  which  God  asked  of  me  and  of  you. 

Good-bye  again,  dear  mother.  May  God  bless  you  for  your  great  love  for  me 
and  for  your  great  faith,  and  may  He  remember  all  you  have  so  bravely  suffered.  I 
hope  soon  to  see  Papa,  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  be  all  together  again.  I  have 
not  words  to  tell  you  of  my  love  for  you  and  how  my  heart  yearns  to  you  all.  I  will 
call  to  you  in  my  heart  at  the  last  moment. 

Your  son,  Pat. 

Joseph  Plunkett  was  twenty-nine,  a  man  of  distinguished  Irish 
lineage,  excellent  education,  wide  reading  and  much  travel.  At  one 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  Irish  Review,  and  in  connection  with  Thomas 
MacDonagh  and  Edward  Martyn  he  founded  the  Irish  Theatre.  His 
health  was  never  good  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
in  the  hospital  recovering  from  a  serious  operation.  He  left  his  bed 
to  join  the  insurgents.  One  of  the  most  poignant  episodes  of  the 
Rebellion  is  that  of  Plunkett’s  marriage.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Grace  Gifford  in  Richmond  Barracks  at  midnight,  a  few  hours  before 

‘From  “Modern  Catholic  Verse,"  by  Theodore  Maynard.  (Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
N.  Y.  1926.) 
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he  was  shot.  A  sister  of  his  bride  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh. 

Thomas  MacDonagh  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  a  professor  at 
St.  Enda’s  and  at  the  National  University,  Dublin.  With  Padraic 
Colum  and  James  Stephens  he  founded  and  later  edited  the  Irish 
Review .  His  contribution  to  the  Gaelic  literary  Renaissance  was  very 
great.  He  is  the  author  of  Literature  in  Ireland  and  three  volumes 
of  poetry.  He  had  extraordinary  critical  powers,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  literature  and  literary  trends  and  a  keen  wit  and  humor.  He  had, 
too,  that  quiet  strength,  so  characteristic  of  all  the  leaders  in  the 
rebellion.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  before  his  execution  received 
the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist.  For  the  rest,  an  eye 
witness  says :  “They  all  died  well,  but  MacDonagh  died  like  a  prince.” 

That  is  all.  May  they  rest  in  peace. 


PADRAIC  PEARSE 

Thomas  R.  Harty 


Easter  Monday,  April  24,  1916 ! 


POBLACHT  NA  H  EIREANN I 


“The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  dead 
generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  traditions  of  nation¬ 
hood,  Ireland,  through  us,  summons  her  children  to  her  flag  and 
strikes  for  her  freedom.” 

Signed : 

THOMAS  J.  CLARKE, 

SEAN  MacDERMOTT 
P.  H.  PEARSE 
JAMES  CONNOLLY 
THOMAS  MacDONAGH 
EAMONN  CEANNT 
JOSEPH  PLUNKETT 
on  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Government. 


>1 


Official  report  to  the  London  Times  dated  April  29,  1916.  11.30  P.M. 

“One  of  the  rebel  leaders,  a  man  named  Pearse,  was  said  to  be  in 
this  area  and  wounded  in  the  leg.  A  report  received  this  evening 
states  that  Pearse  has  surrendered  unconditionally  .  .  .” 

A  dispatch  printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  and  dated  May  3: 

“.  .  .  Four  of  the  leaders  were  shot  yesterday  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Patrick  H.  Pearse,  ‘Provisional  President  of  Ireland’; 
James  Connolly  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Clarke;  Thomas  MacDonagh.” 


quarreling  with  the  logic  of  a  nation  that 
can  call  a  patriot  a  rebel  and  then  shoot  him  to  death,  it  seems  strange 
to  us  that  a  poet  should  die  in  that  manner.  And  it  would  be  strange 
if  Pearse  had  been  a  man  who  wrote  poetry.  But  we  know  that  every 
deed  of  his  life  was  characterized  by  some  mystic  and  powerful  note 
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permitting  of  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Pearse  was  not  a  man 
who  wrote  poetry  but  a  man  who  was  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 
We  know  that  he  was  a  gentle  teacher  and  a  truly  fierce  warrior; 
we  know  that  the  clear  Irish  of  his  speech  came  from  a  heart  that 
loved  Ireland  as  her  greatest  heroes  have  loved  her,  and  we  know 
that  as  all  Irishmen  he  longed  to  be  free.  This  we  know  from  his¬ 
tory.  From  facts.  What  history  can’t  present,  nor  facts  encompass 
are  the  soul  and  the  song  of  Padraic  Pearse.  We  find  soul  and  song 
in  his  poetry;  too,  we  find  history  and  facts.  Poetry,  and  poetry 
alone,  can  show  to  us  completely  “a  man  named  Pearse.” 

Pearse  strove  in  his  writing,  as  he  struggled  in  every  other  way,  to 
smash  the  grip  of  England.  Along  this  course  and  for  this  cause  he 
wrote  mainly  in  the  Irish  language.  And  he  insisted,  in  every  reason¬ 
able  circumstance,  on  that  language  as  a  means  of  communication. 
At  St.  Enda’s,  a  school  he  founded  and  in  which  he  brought  high 
ideals  and  high  spirited  Irish  lads  to  beautiful  accord,  Pearse  encour¬ 
aged  the  use  of  the  national  tongue.  When  the  Irish  language  died, 
he  claimed,  the  soul  of  Ireland  would  die  with  it.  The  old  Irish  tales 
of  heroes  and  saints  would  fade  with  the  tongue  or,  lingering  for  an 
unworthy  posterity,  languish  in  English.  The  spirit  of  the  Gael  could 
be  preserved,  the  deeds  of  the  Gael  could  be  told,  the  keening  of 
wandering  women  and  the  lullabies  of  the  hills  could  be  sung  to  the 
ages  only  through  the  Irish  language. 

St.  Enda’s,  which  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  is  history,  was  a 
fact,  and  always  will  be  poetry.  In  a  stately  old  18th  century  man¬ 
sion  in  Dublin  he  founded  this  school  wherein  the  spirit  of  Ireland 
dwelt  so  surely  and  so  definitely  with  culture  and  Catholicism.  He 
and  his  associates,  Plunkett  and  MacDonagh,  were  not  teachers  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  nothing  militaristic  about 
the  classes.  There  was  no  output  to  be  achieved,  no  rigid  schedule 
to  be  maintained,  no  profit  to  be  made.  Because  there  was  work  to 
be  done.  Young  lives  were  to  be  moulded  into  what  a  true  Irishman’s 
life  should  be;  young  hearts  were  to  be  taught  to  beat  for  Eirinn; 
young  minds  were  to  be  lead  back  to  the  glory  that  was  hers  in 
Patrick  and  Enda  and  the  grand  Cuchulain.  Through  play,  pageant 
and  poem  Pearse  pleaded  Ireland’s  cause  to  the  youthful  patriot.  And 
the  great  song  of  nationhood  he  taught  to  them  at  Enda  was  still 
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strong  on  the  lips  of  those  fine  lads  who  followed  Pearse  to  Dublin 
and  were  shot  down  about  him  in  the  smoldering  ruins  of  the  post- 
office. 

This  intense  alliance  of  poetry  and  fact  is  the  touchstone  of 
Pearse’s  life.  He  walked  in  practicality,  but  the  things  of  the  spirit 
were  more  real  and  more  important  to  him.  .  .  . 

Of  wealth  or  of  glory 
I  shall  leave  nothing  behind  me 
(I  think  it,  oh  God,  enough!) 

But  my  name  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  (*) 

A  beautiful  idea  beautifully  expressed.  But  when  we  remember  that 
the  man  who  wrote  it  dropped  to  the  earth  riddled  by  bullets  because 
he  believed  the  children  of  Ireland  should  be  free,  then  the  lines  move 
less  by  metre  than  by  pulse. 

The  strength,  the  austerity,  the  virility  and  Catholicity  which 
is  characteristic  of  Pearse’s  poetry,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  all  true 
Gaelic  poetry,  do  not  arise  from  any  artificial  imagery  or  rugged 
metrical  devices,  but  from  the  Irishman’s  appreciation  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  and  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  last  thousand 
years. 

In  “Suantraidhe  agus  Goltraidhe”  (Songs  of  Sleep  and  Sorrow), 
written  and  published  in  1913,  this  almost  awesome  spiritual  fierce¬ 
ness  sings  of  the  terrible  struggles  Irishmen  alone  know  and  which 
Irishmen  alone  are  able  to  carry  on.  It  is  a  book  of  twelve  short 
poems  and  is  almost  prophetic  in  tone. 

Pearse’s  work  is  so  tense  and  imaginative  and  Gaelic,  with  such 
consistency,  that  a  general  analysis  is  no  more  than  a  particular  one 
applied  universally.  The  great  thing  in  all  his  work  is  its  genuineness. 
Pearse  didn’t  write  for  fame,  or  money,  he  wrote  naturally  and  spon¬ 
taneously  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  love  for  Ireland.  His  death,  its 
manner  and  its  cause,  hallows  his  lines.  .  .  . 

I  turned  my  back 

On  the  dream  I  had  shaped, 

And  to  this  road  before  me 
My  face  I  turned. 


jpoem,  “Death.” 
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I  set  my  face 

To  the  road  here  before  me, 

To  the  work  that  I  see, 

To  the  death  that  I  shall  meet.  (2) 

We  said  at  the  outset  that  poetry  alone  could  present  Pearse  to 
us.  When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  his  other  writings,  his  essays 
and  his  short  stories,  we  include  those  in  the  generic  heading.  We 
do  this  less  for  the  sake  of  the  statement  than  for  the  integrity  of  a 
spiritual  fact,  the  fact  that  Pearse’s  thought  and  acts  were  in  and  of 
the  essence  of  poetry.  When  you  read,  in  his  collection  of  stories 
which  Joseph  Campbell  translated  from  the  Irish,  timeless  and  beau¬ 
tiful  pieces  such  as  “Bridgid  of  the  Songs,”  “The  Keening  Woman,” 
“Iosagan,”  and  “The  Priest”  (an  unqualified  masterpiece),  you  will 
feel,  we  are  sure,  that  the  poetry  of  Pearse  could  not  remain  in  his 
metered  work,  but  flowed  over  of  its  own  fullness  into  all  he  did. 
Of  these  short  stories  Desmond  Ryan  said,  in  a  book  on  Pearse: 

“Every  one  of  the  tales  is  charged  with  sadness,  not  the  sadness  of 
the  morbid  emotionalist,  but  the  ancient  sorrowfulness  of  tragedy, 
exhilarating  and  purifying.  A  restraint,  depth  and  style  marked  the 
stories,  unknown  in  Irish  until  then.”3 

In  the  volume  translated  by  Joseph  Campbell  are  four  plays, 
“The  Singer,”  “The  King,”  “The  Master,”  and  “Iosagan.”  “The 
Singer”  is  the  best  of  these.  MacDara,  the  leading  character  in  the 
play,  is  believed  to  be  Pearse  himself.  In  reading  MacDara’s  lines, 
with  this  belief  in  mind,  the  strong  strain  of  patriotism  and  prophecy 
running  through  them  seems  almost  a  note  from  a  mystical  sourse: 

“One  man  can  free  a  people  as  one  Man  redeemed  the  world.  I  will 
take  no  pike,  I  will  go  into  battle  with  bare  hands.  I  will  stand  up  before 
the  Gall  as  Christ  hung  naked  before  men  on  the  tree !” 

Many  of  the  sentiments  and  patriotic  utterances  in  “The  Singer” 
are  repeated,  amplified  and  quite  clearly  insisted  upon  in  Pearse’s 
political  writing,  in  a  less  poetical  vein.  The  bulk  of  these  tracts 
are  in  Irish,  and  so  we  can’t  understand  them,  but  we  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that  those  dealing  with  England  are  remarkably  free  from 
ambiguity.  So,  though  the  text  may  be  confusing,  the  information 

2Poem,  “Ideal.” 

•Excerpt,  “The  Man  Called  Pearse,”  by  Desmond  Ryan. 
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is  comforting.  “The  Sovereign  People,”  “How  Does  She  Stand,” 
“Ghosts,”  “The  Separatist  Idea,”  “The  Spiritual  Nation,”  “The  Com¬ 
ing  Revolution”  and  the  “O’Donovan  Rossa  Oration”  are  in  English 
and  consequently  are  more  accessible. 

While  the  short  but  golden  work  that  Pearse  did  in  sustaining 
Irish  folklore  and  epic  in  story  and  song  will  bring  him  to  an  ever 
increasing  literary  fame,  yet  it  is  not  as  a  maker  of  rhymes  that  he 
interests  us  but  as  a  man  who  was  a  “Child  with  children  and  a  man 
with  men,”  who  dreamed  and  fought  for  Ireland,  who  put  aside  all 
those  things  we  meagre  mortals  strain  for,  sought  the  last  adventure, 
met  the  test,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  died  a  martyr’s  death  for 
“Dark  Rosaleen”! 

The  tragedy  of  Ireland  is  the  tragedy  of  Pearse.  The  glory  of 
Pearse  is  Ireland’s  glory,  too.  Cuchulain  welcomes  him  into  the  past. 

But  there  are  those  who  walk  in  Ireland  today  who  knew  a  tall, 
dark-haired,  vigorous  young  Irishman.  They  can  tell  you  little  things 
about  him  history  will  never  remember,  of  how  he  loved  especially 
the  rugged  region  of  Connaught,  of  his  kindness  to  his  enemies,  of 
his  passionate  oratory  when  deep  in  his  subject,  of  his  calm  and  com¬ 
plete  faith.  Yet  of  his  love  for  Ireland  they  are  mostly  silent.  That 
was  too  great  for  the  words  of  any  man.  His  own  poem,  “The  Fool,” 
scarce  could  capture  it.  The  sorrows  of  Ireland  herself  found  his 
pen  readier,  and  the  Gaelic  tradition  of  which  Pearse  is  now  a  part 
guard  these  immortal  lines: 

I  am  Ireland: 

I  am  older  than  the  old  woman  of  Beare. 

Great  my  glory: 

I  that  bore  Cuchulain  the  valiant. 

Great  my  shame: 

My  own  children  that  sold  their  mother. 

I  am  Ireland: 

I  am  lonelier  than  the  old  woman  of  Beare. 


Ichthus 


The  dawn  has  tinged  the  sand  with  blood-tipped  fingers 
And  Janus’  Temple  glows  from  door  to  dome; 

But  in  the  windy  fields  a  gold-dawn  lingers 
Beyond  the  vivid  Esqualine  of  Rome. 

And  Mina  hastens  midst  the  night’s  swift  shades, 

Furtive  beneath  the  eves  of  pagan  sills; 

Till  in  departing  mist  her  last  step  fades 
Toward  a  rendezvous  amid  the  distant  hills. 

Ama,  with  morning  and  her  love  aglow, 

Steeps  both  her  hands  in  the  enduring  sun; 

Let  shadows  fade,  and  let  the  day  know — 

In  open  glory  shall  her  light  feet  run ! 

They  meet.  Fearful  of  Nero  Mina  stands 

Until  a  fish  is  drawn  upon  the  sands. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


JOSEPH  PLUNKETT 

Felix  Doherty 


<*••••••••••* 


^✓ltimately  the  greatness  of  an  artist  depends  on 
the  truth  of  his  artistic  faith  and  the  thoroughness  of  manner  and 
degree  with  which  he  practices  it.  To  suggest  the  thoroughness  with 
which  Joseph  Plunkett  practiced  his  artistic  faith,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  How  true  that  faith  was,  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 
What  it  was,  Plunkett  himself  tells  us  in  a  critical  note  appended  to 
the  single  brief  volume  containing  all  the  poetical  work  by  which  he 
wished  to  be  remembered.  “The  artist’s  task,”  he  tells  us,  “is  to  make 
others  see.  For  all  art  is  revelation.”  The  artist  “chooses  the  por¬ 
tion  or  phase  of  truth  that  he  is  to  reveal,  and  he  chooses  the  veils 
that  he  must  impose  in  order  to  make  that  truth  visible.”  This  same 
exalted  poetic  faith  he  reiterates  in  the  singing  austerity  of  the  volume’s 
opening  poem : 

They  say  I  sing  in  secrets — they  have  ears 
But  do  not  hear;  have  eyes,  but  do  not  see 
Truth’s  naked  beauty  is  her  panoply, 

Their  eyes  are  blinded  with  its  splendid  spears. 

With  shadowy  symbols  fitted  to  their  fears 
Now  will  I  clothe  a  visible  mystery, 

With  such  candid,  simple  courage  has  he  given  us  the  standard 
by  which  he  is  to  be  judged,  the  fire  by  which  he  is  to  be  tested. 

Considering  that  this  man  died  a  patriot’s  death,  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  find  in  his  work  some  evidence  of  so  passionate  a  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  country.  And  we  do  find  it.  For  although  few  of  his 
poems  are  on  patriotic  themes  (one  of  these  few,  Our  Heritage,  is 
called  by  Padraic  Colum  “the  proudest  poem  of  Irish  defiance”), 
nevertheless  an  intense  patriotism  is  the  substratum  of  all  his  work — 
a  patriotism  deeper  than  the  shallow  imperialism  of  Kipling,  more 
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positive  than  the  rather  apathetic  nationalism  of  Checkhov.  It  is  a 
certain  precipitant  poise  of  mind,  a  quality  of  such  fine  attunement 
with  the  nation’s  spiritual  and  physical  life  that  inevitably  the  per¬ 
sonal  word  is  set  to  the  more  universal  music,  the  flesh  of  individuality 
is  warmed  and  colored  by  the  national  spirit.  Thus  we  find  through¬ 
out  the  book  a  motif  of  struggle,  of  stark  renunciation  and  of  subse¬ 
quent  splendor.  The  poem,  Arbor  Vitae,  for  example,  though  not  at 
all  patriotic  in  theme,  reveals  the  very  heart  of  Ireland.  It’s  theme  is 
of  apotheosis  after  desolation,  its  imaginative  framework  has  that 
largeness  which  reveals  a  mind  directed  to  broad  perspective,  familiar 
with  deep  and  far-flung  forces.  Even  in  word  and  rhythm — stark, 
powerful,  decisive — it  is  a  revelation  of  the  hidden  Ireland,  forever 
conscious  of  its  “terrible  and  splendid  trust.” 

Beside  the  golden  gate  there  grows  a  tree 
Whose  heavy  fruit  gives  entrance  to  the  ways 
Of  Wonder,  and  the  leaves  thereof  are  days 
Of  desolation — nights  of  agony 
The  buds  and  blossom  for  the  fruits  to  be: 

Rooted  in  terror  the  dead  trunk  decays, 

The  burdened  branches  drooping  to  the  clays 
Clammy  with  blood  of  crushed  humanity. 

But  lo  the  fruit !  Sweet-bitter,  red  and  white, 

Better  than  wine — better  than  timely  death 
When  surfeited  with  sorrow — Lo  the  bright 
Mansions  beyond  the  gate!  And  Love,  thy  breath 
Fanning  our  flaming  hearts  where  entereth 
Thy  Song  of  Songs  with  Love’s  tumultuous  light. 

Before  the  burning  clarity  and  the  gaunt  strength  of  such  a  poem, 
work  like  that  of  A.  E.  is  the  murmuring  of  an  opium  addict  and  the 
pale  loveliness  of  Yeats  is  a  puff  of  scented  cigarette  smoke. 

Peter  McBrien,  writing  in  Studies  for  December,  1916,  remarked 
of  Plunkett:  “He  dealt  in  straight  phrase  with  the  forces  that  play 
upon  the  heart  of  humanity.  ...”  We  would  have  expected  that 
of  a  poet  who  was  a  real  Catholic  and  a  student  of  the  mystical  work 
of  Teresa,  John  of  the  Cross,  and  Francis  of  Assissi.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  strange  if  these  influences  were  not  exhibited  even  more  explicitly. 
And  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  almost  always  the  use  of 
religious  or  mystical  symbolism  in  Plunkett’s  work  which  gives  to 
the  individual  poem  such  a  depth  of  significance,  such  a  strength  of 
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expression  and  such  a  breadth  of  vision.  Naturally  too,  these  qualities 
are  found  in  their  purest  form  in  poems  wholly  religious  in  character. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  sonnet :  1  Saw  the  Sun  at  Midnight. 

A  good  many  preachers  have  tried  to  convey  to  their  listeners 
some  slight  comprehension  of  the  tremendous  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross — 
but  without  success.  For  most  preachers  have  nothing  but  an  ab¬ 
stract  concept  of  it  all — they  cannot  begin  to  visualize  it;  some  lack 
the  necessary  emotional  capacity,  others  can  find  no  word  for  what 
they  might  see  or  feel.  Nor  is  this  to  their  discredit.  Of  the  Cross, 
even  Lacordaire  might  well  speak  only  in  silences.  But  where  so  many 
have  failed,  Plunkett  has  succeeded.  He  has  harnessed  a  transcenden¬ 
tal  imagination  to  words  of  ruthless  strength  and  driven  them  on  with 
the  lash  of  a  divine  frenzy  till  the  poem  thunders  forth  to  an  apocalypse 
of  terrible  and  blinding  truth : 

I  saw  the  Sun  at  midnight,  rising  red, 

Deep-hued  yet  glowing,  heavy  with  the  stain 
Of  blood-compassion,  and  I  saw  It  gain 
Swiftly  in  size  and  growing  till  It  spread 
Over  the  stars;  the  heavens  bowed  their  head 
As  from  Its  heart  slow  dripped  a  crimson  rain, 

Then  a  great  tremor  shook  It,  as  of  pain — 

The  night  fell,  moaning,  as  It  hung  there  dead. 

0  Sun,  O  Christ,  O  bleeding  Heart  of  flame! 

Thou  givest  Thine  agony  as  our  life’s  worth, 

And  makest  it  infinite,  lest  we  have  dearth 
Of  rights  wherewith  to  call  upon  Thy  Name ; 

Thou  pawnest  Heaven  as  a  pledge  for  Earth 
And  for  our  glory  sufferest  all  shame. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  could  equal  that.  His 
sweet  rhetorics  sound  a  trifle  hollow  before  its  stripped  solidity.  They 
lack  its  impact.  So,  too,  Milton  and  the  Romantics  pale  before  it. 
Even  Alice  Meynell  was  never  able  to  compass  with  the  sonnet  form  a 
thought  of  such  wild  and  gigantic  sublimity — not,  at  least,  without 
taming  it.  And  it  is  precisely  that  achievement,  exemplified  in  this 
and  other  sonnets  which  makes  Plunkett  unique  among  sonneteers. 
Like  the  Gregorian  composer,  he  has  revealed  the  unguessed  plasticity 
and  the  unprecedented  intellectual  and  emotional  capacity  of  a  strict 
modality  by  tethering  within  its  confines  towering  conceptions  of  un¬ 
tamed  and  untamable  force.  It  was  an  achievement  which  necessitated 
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an  intensely  concentrated  expression,  naked  of  artifice  and  ornament, 
yet  faithful  in  reproducing  the  movement,  the  complexion,  the  music 
of  the  vision  which  Plunkett  beheld.  That  is  a  work  which  only  a 
genius  may  accomplish — and  Plunkett  has  accomplished  it.  In  his 
best  work  he  has  revealed  the  rhythm,  the  color,  the  melody  of  quin¬ 
tessential  thought  and  used  those  qualities  as  the  most  necessary  veils 
beneath  which  we  may  glimpse  truth,  in  the  blinding  panoply  of  her  own 
nakedness. 

Coming  to  Plunkett’s  love  poetry — and  love  is  the  theme  he  treats 
most  frequently — we  find  the  same  mark  of  the  master.  It  is  no  pretty 
and  petty  passion  he  celebrates.  In  a  very  literal  sense,  the  tragedy — 
if  we  may  so  call  it — of  his  twenty-nine  years  was  a  tragedy  of  love. 
For  Plunkett  was  caught  between  the  conflicting  passions  of  his  love 
for  Grace  Gifford  and  his  love  for  Ireland.  That  the  latter  finally 
prevailed  is  no  indication  that  the  former  was  weak.  Rather  is  it 
proof  of  its  strength,  of  its  deep  and  permanent  spiritual  character 
that  it  faced  serenely  the  ultimate  contingency — confident  of  its  own 
deathlessness. 

One  might  imagine  that  after  Thompson  there  was  no  further 
word  to  be  written  of  such  a  love.  That  Plunkett  did  write  that  word 
and  that  it  lacks  nothing  of  freshness  is  but  another  proof  of  his 
genius.  For  without  doubt,  Plunkett,  as  a  poet  of  “fair  love,”  if 
judged  according  to  quality  rather  than  quantity,  would  certainly  rank 
with  those  greatest  of  love  poets,  Thompson  and  Patmore.  In  fact, 
he  even  has  distinct  advantages  over  both.  He  has  none  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  slight  tendency  to  conceit;  and  Patmore’s  genius  had  in  it  little 
of  the  dramatic — a  quality  which  often  gives  to  Plunkett’s  work  a 
welcome  emotional  impetus. 

But  these  are  merely  accidental  differences.  Substantially  his 
song  is  the  same.  The  love  which  he  discloses  is  the  only  true  love — 
a  love  supernaturalized,  fraught  with  mystic  significance,  a  robust  love, 
rooted  deep  in  earth  but  intimate  with  stars.  In  a  word,  he  has  found, 
as  Patmore  and  Thompson  before  him,  that  love  is  a  highroad  to  God. 
Now  his  Beloved  is  an  image  of  divinity,  with  her  “laughter  like  the 
breath  of  God.”  Again  she  is  the  glass  through  which  he  views  “the 
pomp  and  pageant  of  eternal  power.”  But  when  he  says :  “We  are  not 
separate  .  .  .  the  blessed  earth  binds  me  to  you,”  and,  again,  cries  out : 
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If  I  have  you,  then  I  have  everything 
In  One  and  that  One  nothing  of  them  all 
Nor  all  compounded.  .  .  . 

he  has  reached  the  ultimate  in  mystical  vision.  For  as  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  says  in  The  Mistress  of  Vision: 

When  to  the  new  eyes  of  thee 
All  things  .  .  . 

To  each  other  linked  are, 

.  .  .  seek  no  more, 

Pass  the  gates  of  Luthany,  tread  the  region  Elenore. 

So  Plunkett  here  sees  his  Beloved  as  the  gate  of  Luthany — the  link 
that  binds  him  to  a  personal  God  in  Whom  is  everything  virtually — 
a  God  Whose  essence  is  in  and  about  His  creation,  though  not  of  it. 
For  such  a  love — a  love  in  God — there  can  be  no  doom. 

Yet  if  there  is  anything  that  could  touch  the  grandeur  of  such 
a  love  with  pathos,  with  the  poignancy  of  mortal  tragedy,  it  is  the 
prophecy  of  death — a  prophecy  sounded  by  Plunkett  not  once,  but 
many  times,  throughout  his  work.  If  any  further  evidence  were  needed 
to  silence  those  critics  who  see  in  him  only  a  charlatan — a  pseudo-mys¬ 
tic,  this  foreshadowing  should  certainly  be  sufficient.  For  in  its  ful¬ 
fillment,  Plunkett  proved  himself  not  only  a  sincere  patriot  and  lover, 
but  a  sincere  artist  as  well.  The  volley  that  burst  his  heart  was  a 
salute  to  his  integrity  as  a  poet — a  seal  of  thunder,  testifying  to  an 
authentic  apocalypse. 

To  cite  one  instance  of  this  prophetic  power  will  suffice.  The 
excerpt  chosen  is  particularly  powerful,  foretelling  as  it  does  in  symbol¬ 
ism  the  unusual  circumstances  of  Plunkett’s  marriage  to  Grace  Gifford 
a  few  hours  before  his  execution : 

I  dreamt  that  love  had  lit,  a  burning  bird, 

On  one  green  bough  of  Time,  of  that  dread  tree 
Whereto  my  soul  was  crucified:  that  he 
Sang  with  a  seraph’s  voice  some  wondrous  word 
Blotting  out  pain,  but  swift  the  branch  I  heard 
Break,  withered,  and  the  song  ceased  suddenly. 

However  much  one  may  complain,  with  or  without  reason,  of 
obscurity  in  other  portions  of  Plunkett’s  work,  a  similar  accusation 
can  surely  not  be  made  of  that  passage.  Its  meaning  is  terribly  clear. 
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Thus  far  we  have  offered  no  adverse  criticism  of  Plunkett.  Nor 
do  we  intend  to.  In  the  first  place,  we  doubt  the  existence  of  valid 
grounds  for  serious  censure,  and  even  if  such  grounds  did  exist,  a 
single  word  of  disapprobation  in  an  article  so  brief  would  be  dis¬ 
proportionate  :  little  would  be  too  much.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Whatever  just  or  unjust  accusations  may  be  made  of  him  in 
the  future,  one  charge,  surely,  may  never  be  made  of  him :  the  charge 
of  immaturity.  In  wisdom — in  the  breath  and  depth  of  his  vision — 
he  equals  the  two  greatest  lyric  poets  since  the  Reformation :  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Patmore.  And  his  style  has  that  infallible  mark  of  the  fully 
developed  artist:  a  warm  hardness.  His  sister  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  when  she  remarks  in  her  preface  to  the  Poems:  “He  had  out¬ 
grown  all  tours  de  force ,  all  false  standards,  and  gone  to  the  desperate 
simplicity  which  is  so  hard  to  reach.”  But  perhaps  even  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  estimate  of  his  artistic  stature  may  be  found  in  the  words 
he  wrote  of  MacDonagh — words  equally  appropriate  to  himself: 
“He  is  like  Blake,  holding  infinity  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  ...  He 
makes  a  verse  of  the  universe.  He  fills  all  the  heavens  with  a  syllable 
and  with  a  word  holds  the  gates  of  hell.  His  is  the  true  dominion 
of  the  mystic.” 

Certain  it  is,  that  when  art  and  criticism  stop  wallowing  in  the 
post-reformation  muck  of  Aestheticism  and  subjectivism  and  decide, 
Prodigal-like,  to  return  home  to  Rome,  the  genius  of  Plunkett  will  be 
shouted  from  the  housetops.  Till  then  it  may  have  to  endure  obscurity 
— but  never  annihilation.  But  of  his  artistic  immortality,  let  the 
young  prophet  himself  speak : 

My  songs  shall  live  to  drive  their  blinding  cars 
Through  fiery  apocalypse  to  Heaven’s  bars! 

When  God’s  loosed  might  the  prophet’s  word  fulfils, 

My  song  shall  see  the  ruin  of  the  hills, 

My  songs  shall  sing  the  dirges  of  the  stars. 


- 
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JL  t  is  altogether  futile  to  criticize  the  work  of  any 
one  of  this  band  of  Easter  week  as  standing  apart,  as  the  work  of  a 
single  man,  or  of  a  single  group  of  men.  Their  heritage  was  much  too 
great,  their  indebtedness  to  it  of  a  much  too  vital  nature  to  warrant 
this.  Their  position  in  literature,  then,  must  be  one  with  their  his¬ 
torical  position ;  as  men,  standing  in  relief,  in  whom  have  been  crystal- 
ized  the  traditions,  fears,  hopes,  love,  faith  of  the  Irish  people.  Their 
grace  was  one  of  articulation.  In  them,  the  generations  of  the  Gael 
have  found  men  capable  of  enouncing  darefully,  distinctly,  precisely, 
the  poetry  of  the  Irish  nation. 

For  these  men,  the  office  of  poet  was  of  two-fold  origin.  First, 
as  Gaels  whose  traditions  were  glorious  beyond  all  measure,  and  again, 
as  sons  of  fathers  whose  awe,  through  the  ages,  had  been  wakened, 
primarily,  by  all  manifestations  of  God’s  omnipotence,  and  next  to 
this,  by  the  words  fallen  from  the  lips  of  poets.  To  the  ancient  Gael, 
next  to  that  of  priest,  the  office  of  poet  was  most  holy. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  attitude  for  us  to  assume,  who  read 
the  testaments  of  these  martyrs  of  Easter  week,  than  that  spirit  which 
their  fathers  evidenced  toward  their  own,  ancient  poets — a  spirit  of 
reverence  and  awe,  before  men  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  mysteries 
too  terrible,  too  beautiful,  for  any  save  mystics  and  poets  to  under¬ 
stand. 

The  work  of  Thomas  MacDonagh  reveals  many  different  qualities. 
There  is,  in  his  poetry,  much  of  the  seer,  much  of  the  lover,  and  most 
of  all  and  always  the  patriot.  But  through  all  these  manifestations 
there  runs  that  undertone,  or  more  properly,  informing  tone,  of  the 
strong,  vivid,  enduring  Gaelic  tradition.  It  is  caught,  of  course,  in 
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his  translations;  that  fierce  longing,  and  almost  bitter  hope,  of  the 
Gael  for  his  mother,  lover,  Ireland. 


— O  Drumifhionn  Donn  Dilis ! 

O  Silk  of  the  Kine ! 

Where  goest  thou  for  sleeping? 

What  pastures  are  thine? 

— In  the  woods  with  my  gilly 
Always  I  must  keep, 

And  ’tis  that  now  that  leaves  me 
Forsaken  to  weep. 

Even  in  expressions  of  a  highly  personal  nature,  the  poet’s  thought 
is  colored  by  the  background  of  Gaelic  culture  whose  inspiration  is, 
for  him,  inexhaustible.  And  it  is  because  of  this  ever-present,  de¬ 
termining  Gaelic  characteristic  of  MacDonagh’s  work,  that  it  is  strong. 
Indeed,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Irish  poetry,  it  is  the  poetry  of 
strength. 

MacDonagh  himself,  in  speaking  of  this  manner  of  expression, 
refers  to  it  as  of  the  “Irish  Mode.”  It  is  the  poetry  of  the  genuine 
Gael,  voicing  his  own  and  his  country’s  emotion,  singing  in  the  spirit 
of  a  culture  which  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  England  or  any 
other  country,  a  culture  which  is  peculiarly  Ireland’s,  which  breathes 
of  her  sorrow  and  joy,  her  love,  her  faith. 

MacDonagh  has  written  a  poem  to  James  Clarence  Mangan.  It 
is  a  very  great  tribute.  A  more  appropriate  memorial  could  not  be 
made  to  this  group  of  easter  week,  singers  not  so  much  of  their  own, 
but  of  Ireland’s  song,  than  this  address  of  MacDonagh’s  to  a  poet  who, 
too,  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  genuinely  attuned  Gaelic  heart. 

Poor  splendid  poet  of  the  burning  eyes 
And  withered  hair  and  godly  pallid  brow, 

Low-voiced  and  shrinking  and  apart  wert  thou, 

And  little  men  thy  dreaming  could  despise. 

.  .  .  thou  didst  stand, 

The  barren  virtue  of  their  lives  above, 

And  above  lures  of  fame; — though  to  thy  hand 
All  strings  of  music  throbbed,  thy  single  love 
Was,  in  high  trust,  to  hymn  thy  Gaelic  land 
And  passionate  proud  woes  of  Roisin  Dubh. 
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A  rather  unusual  poem  is  MacDonagh’s  “Dream  of  Being.”  In  it, 
he  fancies  meeting  his  mother,  a  nun,  who  had  sought  the  cloister 
before  his  birth.  She,  having  forsaken  her  loved  spouse,  his  father, 
had  sought  another  marriage  garden. 

“The  virgin  of  the  Lover  whom  I  wedded.” 

The  poet  has  doubt  of  being ;  he  knows  not  if  this  dream  be  life,  or 
his  life,  the  dream. 

The  poem,  it  is  evident,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  man,  holds 
much  more  of  significance  than  that  of  a  mere  fanciful  toying.  It 
proceeds  from  a  deep,  true  insight  into  the  significance  of  primeval 
truth;  it  is  a  realization  of  the  awfulness  of  the  first  fact,  the  grace 
of  life.  And  the  tremendousness  of  this  grace  can  only  be  grasped  by  a 
realization  that  life,  being  solely  a  gift,  might  truly  have  been  denied. 

It  is  precisely  because  this  group  of  Irishmen  and  the  thought 
which  they  represent,  do  express  this  ultimateness  in  life,  which  may 
be  called  the  idea  of  wonder,  that  they  stand  unique.  And  although 
this  element  of  wonder  is  not  the  property  of  the  Gael  alone,  it  is 
indisputably  a  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  and  it  belongs  to  him,  in  great 
abundance. 

Thus,  MacDonagh  has  spoken  of  the  wonder  of  creation, 

I,  in  the  watches  grim 
Of  winter  morning’s  dim, 

Saw  life  inscrutable — 

A  God  vigil. 

And  in  a  morn  of  May 
Heard  at  the  dawn  of  day 
The  music  of  that  morn, 

The  stars  were  born. 

And  he  has  shown  the  wonder  of  love,  the  realization  of  its  in¬ 
expressible  miracle.  Certainly,  he  suggests,  here,  the  utterly  over¬ 
whelming  significance  of  this  idea. 

She,  today,  is  rash  to  cast 
All  on  love — and  wise  thereby; 

Love  is  trust,  and  love  at  last 
Makes  no  count  of  how  and  why; 

Worlds  are  wakened  in  the  sky 
That  had  slept  a  speechless  spell, 

At  the  word  of  faith, — and  I 
Hold  my  faith  from  her  as  well. 
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For  she  trusts  to  love  in  all, 

Life  and  all,  and  life  beyond; 

And  this  world  that  was  so  small, 

Bounded  by  my  selfish  bond, 

Now  is  stretched  to  Trebizond, 

Upsala  and  Ecuador, 

East  and  west  of  black  and  blond, 

In  my  quest  of  queens  like  her. 

MacDonagh  has  left  us  his  “Litany  of  Beauty”;  this  “Litany” 
may  stand  as  the  poet’s  judgment  of  himself.  It  reveals  the  passion 
of  the  man  for  beauty,  and  holds  out  the  forms  of  it  that  he  loved. 
Almost  each  line  of  the  poem  is  an  apostrophe  to  that  form  of  beauty 
which,  for  him,  signified  wonder.  Indeed,  in  telling  of  the  beauty  he 
had  found,  the  poet,  in  using  the  apostrophe,  uses  the  one  expression 
which  itself  bespeaks  wonder — 

0  voice  of  God  that  every  heart  must  hear ! 

The  poet  addresses  his  song  to  many  manifestations  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  These  forms  are,  surely,  rare,  and  exquisite,  and  full  of  wonder. 

Beauty  of  heaven  and  sun  and  day, 

Beauty  of  water  and  frost  and  star, 

Beauty  of  dusk-tide,  narrowing,  grey! 

Austere  Beauty  of  Truth 
Lighting  the  way  of  the  just! 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  note  of  prophesy  in  the  poetry 
of  Thomas  MacDonagh.  And  although  one  can  easily  dismiss  such 
a  notion  as  preposterous,  or  at  least,  as  the  effect  of  mere  coincidence, 
nevertheless,  there  is  another  explanation  which  is  not  altogether 
negligible.  For  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  these  Easter  week  rebels,  fully 
acquainted  as  they  were  with  their  own  and  Ireland’s  political,  social, 
and  religious  position,  it  cannot  have  been  entirely  unknown,  that  there 
existed  in  their  world,  other,  and  physically  more  dominant  powers, 
with  which  they  must  inevitably  come  into  conflict.  And  so  it  is, 
that  when  MacDonagh  sings  of  a  not  distant  future,  when  he  shall  have 
perished  before  his  country  has  come  into  a  newer  dawn,  he  speaks  not 
otherwise  than  reasonably.  It  is  objected,  of  course,  that  MacDonagh 
was  a  mild  man,  and  could  never  have  foreseen  such  a  violent  end  as 
that  which  the  Revolution  met.  But  it  was  only  the  demeanour  of 
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MacDonagh  that  was  mild.  His  ideals  were  as  wild  and  as  fierce  as 
only  those  of  a  patriot  or  saint  can  be. 

Therefore,  he  prophesies  the  end  of  Ireland’s  Winter,  her  Joy  of 
Spring,  and  his  own  death. 

— Winter  is  dead!  Hark,  hark,  upon  our  hills 
The  voices  for  whose  coming  thou  didst  yearn! 

Hail  Spring!  O  Life  with  happy  Spring  return! 

O  Love,  revive!  Joy’s  laugh  the  dawntide  fills. 

— I  shall  not  see  him  coming,  Joy  the  vernal, 

Joy  the  heart-wakener,  with  his  songs  and  roses: 

To  thee  the  Spring:  to  me  Death,  who  discloses 
The  splendor  of  another  Joy,  eternal! 

Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick. 


Oratio 

I  am  caught  quivering  in  the  meshes  of  my  mind, 
Stronger  than  sword-steel,  could  I  draw.  Be  kind, 

0  Christ !  Twice  thy  triple-pointed  lance 

Hath  freed  me:  from  the  void,  from  the  dark  trance; 

Here  is  my  last  and  thy  last  enemy: 

Strike,  O  Christ,  though  it  mean  the  death  of  me ! 


Edward  P.  Carter. 


SPLENDOR 

Felix  Doherty 


JL  JL  e  was  a  young  soldier  and  this  garrison  life  in 
the  provinces  was  a  boresome  affair.  He  had  thought  at  first  that 
Jerusalem  was  a  rather  lively  place,  after  a  fashion.  There  was  always 
a  sort  of  tension  in  the  air.  These  Jews  seemed  forever  on  the  point 
of  becoming  troublesome.  But  nothing  really  came  of  it.  It  was  just 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  with  now  and  then  a  few  squabbles  between 
themselves.  Nothing  that  amounted  to  much.  And  after  a  while  you 
grew  used  to  the  tension  in  the  air,  and  the  little  squabbles  were  just 
annoying. 

Then  the  wine:  this  Jewish  wine  was  terrible,  and  you  had  to 
pay  an  outrageous  price  for  the  wine  imported  from  Rome.  Your 
wine  bill  alone  made  a  fair  nick  in  a  none  too  generous  salary.  And 
the  girls — these  Jewish  girls  were  always  pretty  scarce  with  them¬ 
selves.  You’d  think,  by  the  way  they  acted,  that  they  were  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  daughters — they  were  so  haughty  and  reserved.  It  wasn’t 
that  way  in  Rome. 

Of  course,  there  had  been  Magdalen.  But  she  was  gone  now — 
at  least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  And  all  on  account  of  this  Naz- 
arene — what  was  his  name?  Jesus,  that  was  it.  .  .  .  Funny,  though, 
about  Magdalen.  She  had  seemed  rather  a  sensible  sort.  But  women 
always  did  fall  for  these  religious  fads.  There  was  Paulina  in  Rome, 
for  example.  She  went  positively  silly  over  those  Chaldean  astrolo¬ 
gers.  He  didn’t  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  best  to  stick 
to  the  old  religion.  It  was  comfortable — you  could  do  what  you  liked 
and  there  was  always  some  god  or  other  to  give  sanction  to  what 
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you  did.  Besides,  if  you  wanted  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  centurion, 
it  was  expedient  to  be  rather  conservative  in  your  religious  beliefs. 

Still,  Magdalen  didn’t  seem  to  be  the  kind  who  went  in  for  fads. 
And  then,  there  was  the  memory  of  that  morning  he  called  at  Mag¬ 
dalen’s  house.  The  servant  girl  said  that  the  mistress  wasn’t  at  home 
for  callers,  but  he  had  been  insistent,  so  finally  Magdalen  came  down. 
He  had  rarely  been  so  startled  as  he  was  when  he  saw  her.  She  had 
always  dressed  like  a  queen,  with  a  splendid  display  of  jewelry;  and 
her  hair,  her  beautiful,  burnished  hair,  used  to  be  arranged  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  coiffure.  And  now  she  came  to  him  in  a  wretched  looking 
gown,  without  jewels,  and  with  her  hair  flowing  untidily  down  about 
her  face  and  shoulders.  And  her  face!  It  was  not  the  proud  face 
of  the  Magdalen  he  knew,  well  rouged  and  powdered.  It  was  a  tired 
and  haggard  face  and  it  was  stained  with  tears.  Underneath  her  eyes 
were  dark  circles  and  the  eyelids  were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping, 
and  the  eyes  were  bloodshot. 

He  didn’t  say  anything.  He  couldn’t.  He  just  stared.  And 
Magdalen  looked  at  him  somberly  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said,  very 
steadily : 

“I  thought  I’d  come  down  myself  and  tell  you  that  I  don’t  want 
to  see  you  again.” 

He  was  speechless.  Not  until  she  had  turned  from  him,  not  until 
she  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  again  did  he  recover  sufficiently. 
Then  he  almost  ran  to  her,  caught  her  hand  and  cried : 

“Magdalen !  ” 

She  faced  him  wearily.  And  the  sight  of  this  new  Magdalen  was 
so  pitiable  that  it  awoke  in  him  a  different  feeling  towards  her. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Magdalen?”  he  asked  softly.  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  help?” 

“Everything’s  the  matter,”  she  said,  “and  you  can’t  help.” 

He  dropped  her  hand.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  murmured  simply. 

And  Magdalen,  looking  into  his  eyes,  say  that  he  was  a  boy  again. 
(He  wasn’t  so  far  from  his  boyhood.)  She  hesitated  a  moment.  Then 
she  said :  “Come,  sit  down,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  matter.” 

And  so  she  told  him  the  story  of  how  she  had  seen  this  Jesus. 

“He  was  preaching,”  she  said.  “I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
him  and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was.  But  I  didn’t 
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go  there  intentionally.  I  was  just  passing  by  and  I  stopped  at  the 
fringe  of  the  crowd  to  look.  He  was  talking  with  someone,  but  the 
minute  I  stopped  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  right  across  that 
crowd  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.” 

The  remembrance  of  that  look  caused  her  to  writhe.  She  clenched 
her  hands  until  they  showed  a  livid  white.  Then  she  went  over  to 
the  window.  And  a  terrible  cry  came  from  her.  The  young  soldier 
sat  there  almost  breathless  in  his  pitying  wonderment.  He  had  seen 
people  on  the  rack.  It  was  a  sight  to  which  he  had  never  grown 
accustomed. 

Magdalen  went  on  in  a  low,  tense  voice.  She  didn’t  look  at  him. 

“Marcus,”  she  said,  “why  should  I  have  felt  afraid?” 

“Afraid?”  He  almost  whispered  the  word. 

Magdalen  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  She  continued,  almost  to 
herself,  it  seemed :  “They  couldn’t  look  at  Moses  when  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain.  The  image  of  God  was  in  his  eyes.”  Her  voice 
sank  lower,  and  an  awful  expression  of  terror  came  over  her  face. 
“But  when  I  looked  into  this  man’s  eyes — I  looked  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  God  himself!”  She  trembled  violently,  and  cried  out:  “Oh, 
the  terrible  beauty  of  them!” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  while.  Then  Magdalen  went  on,  more 
calmly : 

“And  Marcus,”  she  said,  “I  felt  filthy  all  over.  I  felt  that  all 
the  stench  of  my  sins  was  clinging  to  my  body,  that  my  eyes  held 
all  the  unspeakable  shame  of  them.  And  suddenly  it  seemed  that  I 
tainted  every  lovely  thing  I  looked  upon — all  the  clean  trees  and  the 
pure  sky  and  the  stars  and  all  the  people  under  them — all  the  clean¬ 
limbed  young  men  and  girls  and  all  the  chaste-eyed  children.  .  .  .  Oh, 
it’s  horrible,  Marcus,  to  live  in  the  world  of  your  sin!  ...  And  I 
began  to  understand  then  why  I  so  loved  scented  baths  and  perfumes, 
and  clean  white  clothes — it  was  because  they  made  me  imagine  that 
I  was  really  clean.  And  I  wasn’t — I  have  been  worse  than  a  leper !  ” 

.  .  .  And  she  began  to  cry  softly. 

Marcus  frowned  thoughtfully  at  his  sandals.  This  was  strange 
talk  for  Magdalen.  .  .  .  God — and  sin.  He  couldn’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  it  all.  It  was  rather  beyond  him.  But  then,  you  could  never 
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expect  to  understand  people  fully.  .  .  .  Magdalen  had  ceased  crying. 
Marcus  cleared  his  throat. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Magdalen  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  answered  him, 
and  her  head  was  erect.  “I  am  going  to  him,”  she  said.  “I  thought 
at  first  that  I  could  never  be  clean  again.  But  that  was  pride.  He 
can  make  me  clean — he  can  do  anything.  He  is  all  Love  and  all 
Beauty,  and  I  have  sinned  against  him.  He  shall  understand,  and 
he  shall  pity  me  and  forgive  me ;  and  I  shall  walk  with  him  forever.” 
And  her  lips  trembled  and  she  bowed  her  head. 

Marcus  rose  slowly.  It  was  all  very  strange.  But  he  knew  one 
thing,  surely.  Magdalen  was  brave.  And  he  was  a  soldier.  He  turned 
to  go.  He  went  a  few  paces,  stopped  and  returned  to  her  side.  And 
then  Marcus  did  something  he  had  never  done  before,  something 
impulsively  boyish  and  tremulously  beautiful.  He  knelt  at  Mag¬ 
dalen’s  feet  and  he  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress.  Then  he  rose  and 
said:  “Good-bye,  Mary  Magdalen.”  And  he  left  her,  and  he  had  not 
seen  her  since. 

Oh,  well,  the  world  was  a  funny  place.  Here  was  this  God-man 
of  Mary  Magdalen’s — and  what  had  he  come  to?  Just  a  special  sort 
of  criminal.  No  doubt  it  was  some  trumped-up  charge — some  politics 
mixed  up  in  it,  perhaps.  But  anyhow,  the  man  was  nothing  to  him, 
and  orders  were  orders.  True,  he  had  avoided  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  scourging.  But  it  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  watch 
Servius  use  the  leaded  lash.  He  had  a  way  of  striking  the  victim’s 
back  obliquely,  so  that  the  skin  would  be  stripped  off  in  ribbons, 
exposing  the  raw  flesh.  Only  an  old  war  dog  could  watch  that  sort 
of  thing  without  feeling  rather  sick.  And  Marcus  was  young  and  a 
novice.  It  was  bad  enough  to  sit  on  a  bench  outside  the  courtyard 
and  listen  to  the  screaming  and  groaning,  to  the  whirr  and  snap  of 
the  lash  when  the  body  was  taut,  to  the  dull  thud  when  it  had  gone 
limp  after  the  merciful  faint.  Judging  from  the  sound,  however,  this 
man  didn’t  know  how  to  faint,  nor  had  he  screamed  or  even  groaned. 
Of  course,  being  a  Nazarene  and  a  carpenter’s  son,  he  was  probably 
a  husky  sort;  but  even  so,  it  was  extraordinary. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  aware  that  his  thoughts  no  longer  had 
an  accompaniment  of  that  steady  staccato.  Instead,  there  had  been 
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a  confusion  of  shouts  and  laughter.  Marcus  rose  and  went  into  the 
courtyard.  .  .  . 

They  had  put  on  the  Nazarene  a  robe  of  purple — how  deep  a 
purple  where  it  had  become  soaked  in  his  blood  and  clung  close  to 
him  blood-wet  body!  In  his  hand  they  had  placed  a  reed  for  a  scep¬ 
tre.  Someone  had  not  forgotten  that  once  he  had  called  himself  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  A  bitter  jest;  nor  had  its  bitterness  been  fully 
expressed  as  yet.  Some  devilish  genius  had  thought  of  a  crown — of 
thorns,  long,  black,  ugly.  Servius  held  the  rude  wreath  in  leather- 
gloved  hands.  He  started  to  place  it  on  the  God-man’s  brow.  A 
hot  wave  of  nausea  swept  over  Marcus,  leaving  him  pale,  shuddering, 
helpless.  He  tried  to  call  out  protestingly  but  no  word  came.  Nor 
could  he  move — backward  or  forward ;  he  was  too  weak.  The  court¬ 
yard  whirled  about  his  eyes.  He  closed  them,  leaned  back  against 
the  wall  and  said  disgustedly  to  himself : 

“You  lily-liver!  You  chicken  heart!” 

Somehow  that  made  him  feel  better.  He  opened  his  eyes  again 
and  stared  full  at  Jesus.  He  saw  a  tall  man,  deep  chested,  broad 
shouldered,  big  boned.  Not  a  handsome  man,  it  would  seem.  Prom¬ 
inent  cheek  bones  accentuated  the  dark  hollows  of  his  cheeks.  His 
nose  was  typically  Jewish,  long  and  hooked.  The  hair  of  his  head 
was  thick  and  black,  like  that  of  the  full,  coarse  beard.  The  skin  was 
rough  and  burned  to  a  deep  copper  color.  It  was  the  countenance  of 
old  Jewry — race  of  spare  nomads,  of  hill-dwellers,  race  of  towering 
loves  and  fierce  hates,  a  race  which  sang  songs  that  had  in  them  the 
tall  dignity  of  Lebanon’s  cedars,  the  rush  of  rain  and  wind  amongst 
them,  the  might  and  the  hardness  of  them,  the  clean  tang  of  them, 
swept  in  full  tide  down  into  the  vallies,  lifted  in  eddying  clouds  to 
the  skies:  fit  frankincense  for  Jehovah,  the  Immense.  It  was  the 
countenance  of  that  Jewry  which  gave  birth  to  the  Moses  who  broke 
the  tables  of  the  Law  in  his  terrible  wrath;  to  David,  the  mighty 
warrior;  to  Jeremiah,  austere,  prophetic.  Yes,  it  was  the  face  of  a 
prophet — and  more.  It  was  the  face  of  Man  primeval,  of  one  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  lonely  places  with  eternal  things — with  rocks, 
with  sea,  with  sky  and  stars.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who  had  drunk 
of  thirst  and  eaten  of  hunger  and  had  received  from  them  the  strength 
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of  things  that  need  no  food  or  drink :  the  rocks,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the 
stars. 

Down  into  the  austere  brow  Servius  was  pressing  the  thorns. 
Marcus  saw  the  muscles  of  the  victim’s  jaw  contract  in  iron  lines,  the 
lips  draw  downward  as  the  teeth  were  clenched.  The  thorns  pressed 
deeper.  The  sweat  of  the  man’s  agony  stood  out  in  shiny  beads  upon 
his  face.  The  eyes  were  shut  tightly.  Marcus  waited,  breathless, 
for  the  scream.  Surely  a  man  must  scream  in  such  a  torture  !  But 
no  sound  came  from  those  tightly  drawn  lips.  Little  rivulets  of  blood 
zigzagged  down  his  face,  mingled  with  the  sweat  and  grime,  and 
stained  his  beard.  Someone  spat  on  the  bloody  cheek  and  the  spittle 
became  bloody.  A  moment  the  eyes  opened — eyes  glazed  with  agony, 
burning  with  the  fever  of  pain.  They  rested  a  moment  on  Marcus. 
Then  the  salt  sweat  and  the  salt  blood  trickled  into  them,  and  the 
bitter  salt  tears  welled  up  from  the  smarting  depths,  and  tears  and 
sweat  and  blood  wavered  in  tiny  streams  down  the  face,  mingled  with 
the  grime  and  the  spittle,  and  dripped  from  the  beard.  The  eyes 
closed  again.  The  face  was  like  a  burned  forest  in  a  red  dawn — bleak, 
scarred,  desolate.  .  .  . 

Marcus  had  seen,  in  his  young  life,  many  beautiful  faces.  There 
was  the  proud,  cold  beauty  of  sophisticated  women,  like  Magdalen. 
Then  there  were  the  soft,  flower-like  faces  of  girls.  And  above  all, 
there  was  the  beauty  of  a  boy’s  face,  like  the  dawn,  where  tenderness 
and  budding  strength,  austerity  and  fire  were  mixed.  But  suddenly 
Marcus  knew  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  any  face  so  beautiful 
as  this  face  covered  with  dire  and  blood  and  spittle.  And  he  knew, 
also,  that  it  was  beautiful,  not  despite  these,  but  because  of  them. 
He  could  not  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  What  was  it  that 
could  make  sweat  and  blood  and  spittle  things  of  terrible,  unforget¬ 
table,  burning  splendor?  For  he  looked  upon  the  scarred  face  and 
felt  no  pity,  but  only  awe.  And  he  realized  that  a  blood-soaked  robe 
was  truly  kingly,  that  a  wreath  of  thorns  was  imperishable  laurel, 
that  a  reed  signified  infinite  power.  The  glory  of  the  ignominious 
smote  upon  his  eyes  with  a  blinding  lightning.  .  .  . 

And  bowing  the  knee  before  him ,  they  mocked  him  saying:  Hail 
king  of  the  Jews.  .  .  . 

And  they  began  to  salute  him:  Hail  king  of  the  Jews. 
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And  they  struck  his  head  with  a  reed:  and  they  did  spit  on  him. 
And  bowing  their  knees  they  adored  him.  .  .  . 

And  the  men  that  held  him  mocked  him,  and  struck  him. 

And  they  blindfolded  him,  and  smote  his  face.  And  they  asked 
him  saying:  Prophesy  who  is  it  that  struck  thee? 

And  blaspheming,  many  other  things  they  said  against  him.  .  .  . 

And  they  came  to  him  and  said:  Hail  king  of  the  Jews ;  and 
they  gave  him  blows.  .  .  . 

But  Marcus  stood  still.  And  a  wild  desire  that  he  could  not 
understand  surged  up  in  him — a  desire  to  run  and  kneel  in  honest 
adoration  before  this  king — king  of  what?  Of  what?  Of  splendid 
ignominy?  Whoever  heard  the  like,  even  from  Delphi  or  the  Sibyl? 
No,  no!  It  was  too  foolish,  too  utterly  absurd!  He  was  mad.  He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead.  It  was  the  heat.  This  earthquake 
weather. 

A  centurion  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure. 

“All  right,  boys,”  he  said.  “You’ve  had  enough  fun.  Let  the  Jews 
have  a  bit.  Bring  him  along.” 

They  led  Jesus  out.  The  sound  of  the  heavy  sandals  clumping 
up  the  stone  stairs  leading  to  Pilate’s  council  chamber  died  away. 
Silence  pressed  around — deadly,  ominous.  Marcus  suddenly  started, 
realizing  that  he  was  alone.  He  glanced  about  nervously.  What  did 
he  fear — the  thoughts  that  might  be?  With  something  akin  to  panic 
he  turned  to  follow  his  fellow  soldiers.  And  as  he  did  so,  there  came 
to  him,  in  the  dead  stillness,  the  sound  of  a  low  sobbing.  A  moment 
he  stood  rigid.  Then  rallying  himself,  he  went  toward  the  sound. 
Someone  was  in  trouble.  And  so  he  came  upon  a  man  huddled  upon 
the  ground,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  weeping.  It  was 
Peter. 

Marcus  remembered  him.  He  had  been  in  the  outer  court  the 
night  previous,  standing  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  around  the  open 
fire.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  there  came  to  him  a  servant  maid,  saying:  Thou  also 
wast  with  Jesus,  the  Galilean. 

But  he  denied  before  them  all,  saying:  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest.  .  .  . 
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And  again ,  a  maid  servant ,  seeing  him,  began  to  say  to  the  stand- 
ers  by:  This  is  one  of  them. 

But  he  denied  again.  .  .  . 

And  after  the  space,  as  it  were,  of  one  hour,  another  certain  man 
affirmed,  saying:  Of  a  truth  this  man  was  also  with  him;  for  he  is 
also  a  Galilean. 

And  Peter  said:  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest.  .  .  . 

Again  therefore  Peter  denied ;  and  immediately  the  cock  crew. 

It  was  a  disturbing  thing,  to  see  a  strong  man  weep  so  bitterly, 
so  passionately.  Marcus  withdrew  softly.  He  was  shaken,  troubled. 
What  was  the  power  this  God-Man  had  over  people?  Did  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  unforgettable,  paradoxical  beauty  of  that 
face?  What  and  how?  .  .  .  Slowly  he  ascended  the  steps  that  led 
upward  to  the  council  chamber.  His  step  was  heavy,  his  young  shoul¬ 
ders  sagged.  There  was  a  deep  frown  upon  his  brow.  .  .  . 

And  there  was  a  deep  frown  upon  Pilate’s  brow  as  he  nodded 
curtly  to  the  page.  The  God-Man  was  led  out  upon  the  terrace  out¬ 
side  the  council  chamber,  in  full  view  of  the  people  milling  about  in 
the  square  below.  His  hands  were  bound  and  still  held  the  reed. 
He  was  still  dressed  in  the  purple  robe  splotched  with  blood,  clinging 
to  his  bleeding  back.  The  crown  of  thorns  was  still  upon  his  head. 
The  sweat  and  blood  had  dried  upon  his  face  in  ugly  streaks  and  the 
blood  had  matted  the  beard,  and  the  hair  about  the  brow  was  clotted 
with  blood.  Pilate  looked  upon  him  for  a  moment  and  his  weak  eyes 
softened  with  pity.  Then  he  turned  to  the  people  and  cried  out  with 
savage  irony :  “Ecce  homo !  ” 

Something  in  Marcus  protested :  “You  are  wrong,  O  Pilate !  As 
well  say  ironically  of  a  woman  who  bravely  bears  the  agonies  of 
childbirth:  ‘Ecce  mulier’!” 

But  a  scream  of  fury,  harsh,  wild,  burst  the  throats  of  the  mob : 

“Crucify  him!  crucify  him!” 

Pilate  taunted  them:  “What,  shall  I  crucify  your  king?” 

“We  have  no  king  but  Caesar !  ”  A  lone  voice  shouted  it.  There 
was  an  instant’s  pause,  then  a  thousand  voices  took  it  up :  “We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar !  ” 

Pilate’s  lip  curled  contemptuously  and  he  snarled  beneath  his 
breath:  “You  lying  filth!  You  hate  Caesar  even  more  than  I  do.” 
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Marcus  glanced  at  the  God-Man.  He  stood  erect,  calm,  aloof, 
in  the  glory  of  his  squalor. 

“Caesar  is  a  stable-boy  beside  him,”  mused  Marcus.  Then  he 
recollected  himself  and  scowled. 

“Clown!”  he  chided,  “your  belly’s  empty,  that’s  all.  A  bit  of 
food  is  what  you  need.”  But  he  knew  when  he  said  it  that  he  was 
only  running  away.  He  was  afraid  to  face  the  incomprehensible.  But 
why  should  he  bother,  anyway?  What  did  it  matter  to  him?  He 
was  glad,  just  the  same,  when  the  fat,  cheery  face  of  Strobilus  ap¬ 
peared  at  his  shoulder;  his  chatter  always  proved  preventive  of 
thought. 

Strobilus  nudged  Marcus  in  what  he  fondly  believed  was  a  covert 
manner.  And  he  nodded  toward  the  God-Man  and  said  to  Marcus 
in  his  confidential,  knowing  way:  “Sweet  mess,  isn’t  he?” 

Marcus  exploded:  “No!”  And  he  moved  away,  leaving  Stro¬ 
bilus  open-mouthed,  staring  after  him. 

Marcus  was  relieved  shortly  and  went  to  the  junior  officers’  mess 
to  eat.  He  was  not  obliged  to  report  again  until  the  next  morning, 
and  ordinarily  he  would  have  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  regain 
some  much  needed  sleep  before  nightfall.  But  he  felt  too  troubled 
for  sleep,  and  so,  after  his  meal,  hoping  that  the  bustle  of  the  city 
would  prove  a  distraction,  he  went  out. 

The  narrow,  flagged  streets  were  a  jumble  of  sight  and  sound: 
ox-carts  filled  with  wine  casks,  mules  laden  with  faggots,  men  laden 
with  water-skins;  goats;  children,  sticky  faced,  screaming,  bawling, 
whining,  running,  fighting;  women,  frowsy,  red  faced,  with  untidy 
hair  sticking  to  their  damp  foreheads  and  to  the  nape  of  their  necks ; 
men,  sweaty,  bad  tempered,  with  dusty  beards  and  sandals  and  greasy 
looking  faces,  excited,  jabbering  and  gesticulating  all  at  once.  With 
a  menacing  note,  like  the  whine  of  a  million  arrows,  the  shrill  babel 
filled  the  squares,  assaulted  the  windows  near  and  far,  latticed  from 
the  heat,  penetrated  even  to  corners  most  remote.  Walls  and  flagging 
glared  in  a  hot,  vague  sun.  The  air  was  stifling,  filled  with  a  subtle 
mist. 

Marcus  picked  a  lurching  way  through  the  crowd,  mopping  his 
brow,  continually  jostled  and  shoved  about.  It  was  all  distracting 
enough,  surely,  but  for  one  in  need  of  sleep  it  was  also  deadly  tire- 
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some.  He  fought  his  way  through  a  tangled  mass  of  stalls,  of  traders 
and  buyers,  of  traders’  carts  and  buyers’  carts  that  broke  like  a  sea 
in  roaring  confusion  against  the  portals  of  the  east  gate.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  in  the  narrow  patch  of  shadow  cast  by  the  wall  and 
looked  out  toward  the  eastern  hills.  Less  than  a  half  mile  away 
Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cool-green  as  a  mirage,  quivered 
in  the  heat  mist.  Marcus  was  hot  and  very  tired.  Now  at  last  he 
could  surely  sleep  and  forget  that  incomprehensible  vision  of  a  bloody 
glory.  His  heavy  eyes  closed  and  he  swayed  a  little  where  he  stood. 
Yes,  he  could  sleep,  not,  perhaps,  in  his  stifling  chamber,  pestered  by 
flies  and  with  the  noise  of  the  holiday  rabble  in  his  ears,  but  out 
there  certainly,  in  the  cool  sanctuary  of  Gethsemane,  in  the  green 
dusk  under  the  drowsy  olive  trees,  with  the  thin  treble  of  a  tiny 
stream  in  his  ears,  never  reproaching,  always  flattering — out  there 
surely.  It  would  be  worth  the  walk. 

But  Gethsemane  turned  out  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
mirage  which  it  had  appeared  to  be  from  the  distance.  It  was  not 
cool  there,  and  if  it  was  quiet,  it  was  the  dreadful,  oppressive  quiet 
of  earthquake  weather.  It  was  the  stillness  of  despair,  of  complete 
desolation.  Or  was  it  only  the  tense  stillness  of  the  watcher  exhausted 
from  waiting  and  staring,  yet  not  daring  to  relax  for  fear  of  utter  col¬ 
lapse?  The  shrubs  and  trees  stood  motionless,  limp.  The  sun  was 
almost  at  its  zenith  and  a  hot,  seething  mist  pressed  down  upon  them. 
Nature  held  its  breath.  The  very  rocks  had  a  sinister  gleam,  as 
though  about  to  burst  like  bubbles  or  to  leap  into  flame.  What  did 
this  silence  portend?  Of  what  was  it  the  prelude?  Of  apocalyptic 
bloom?  Of  utter  annihilation? 

Marcus  did  not  care.  He  only  knew  that  his  face  felt  as  though 
it  were  bursting  with  fire,  that  his  temples  throbbed  tumultuously. 
The  exertion  of  walking  had  caused  his  bare  legs  to  stream  with  sweat, 
and  the  dust  of  the  road,  rising  in  great  clouds,  had  clung  to  them  and 
caked  there.  He  felt  dirty,  not  in  a  manly  way,  as  the  farm  hand 
stained  with  the  brown  richness  of  earth,  fresh,  cool,  fragrant,  but  in 
the  way  of  the  city  dweller,  sticky,  grimy.  He  felt  slimy,  and  most 
of  all  he  felt  utterly  helpless  before  it.  A  sense  of  frustation  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  He  was  like  one  trying  to  remove  mud  from  his 
clothes  with  a  hand  that  itself  was  muddy.  If  he  had  been  younger 
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he  would  have  flung  himself  on  the  ground  and  bawled.  Now  he 
merely  stood  drooping,  like  a  cow  in  a  warm  summer  shower,  and  let 
his  helmet  clatter  to  the  ground  from  out  his  nerveless  fingers.  Then 
he  sank  down  upon  a  rock,  mopped  his  face  and  stared  dully  ahead. 
His  breathing  was  heavy,  somewhat  labored.  A  drop  of  sweat  trickled 
down  his  nose  and  poised  itself  on  the  tip.  He  pursed  his  lips  and 
blew  out  a  sudden  breath.  A  fine  spray  flew  from  his  face.  He  must 
find  water — to  drink,  to  wash  in.  He  rose  and  continued  heavily 
along  the  path  that  penetrated  deeper  into  the  garden.  A  hundred 
yards  farther  on  he  saw,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  path,  a  shallow 
depression,  thick  with  undergrowth.  It  seemed  a  likely  place  for  a 
spring. 

And  so  he  came  upon  Judas.  He  hung  there  like  a  huge  bat — 
his  body  horribly  convulsed,  the  knees  drawn  up,  the  hands — O  the 
graceful,  slender  hands! — like  claws,  empty  of  hope,  extended  in 
petition  to  Despair.  O  graceful,  slender  hands,  forever  extended,  for¬ 
ever  empty!  O  face  once  lean  and  beautiful,  now  swollen  and  pur¬ 
ple!  O  charred  and  burnt  out  tongue,  and  bulging,  bloodshot  eyes! 
O  black  lips  parted  over  teeth  tight-clenched  in  hideous  grimace! 

And  Marcus  cried  out  wildly:  “Shall  he  conquer  even  Acheron?” 

But  there  was  no  answer,  not  in  the  passive  heavens,  not  in  the 
swooning  earth. 


*  *  *  * 


Golgotha — and  Christ  a  scar  against  the  sky.  Marcus  stood  taut, 
rigid.  But  a  last  hope  had  risen  within  him.  A  limit  there  was  to 
all  splendor,  a  limit  even  to  the  glory  of  ignominy.  Death  must  come 
soon.  He  waited  grimly.  .  .  . 

Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole 
earth,  until  the  ninth  hour.  And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice:  Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sabacthani?  That  is,  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  And  some  that  stood  there,  and 
heard,  said:  This  man  calleth  Elias. 

But  Marcus  understood.  And  he  began  to  laugh.  And  his  laugh¬ 
ter  shattered  his  earth,  his  heaven  and  his  hell. 


Chorale 


I 

Where,  0  wind  of  her  beauty,  have  you  blown  the  fair  fleet  of  my  words 
And  where  are  the  wild  wings  that  made  lightnings  in  the  sun? 

O  burning  wind  of  her  beauty,  thou  hast  charred  the  cool  tongues  of  my  birds, 
Devoured  the  flock  of  my  thrushes  and  left  not  one. 

II 

O  loose  the  latchets  of  silence — behold  me,  an  anguish  of  stone ! 

Let  me  tell  of  thy  beauty  and  how  thou  art  fair  and  wise ! 

Yet,  though  the  spell  be  not  lifted,  my  love,  O  Love,  shall  be  known 
By  the  song-burnished  throngs  in  mine  eyes,  in  my  shouting  eyes ! 


Michael  O’Connor. 
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The  Orators 
of  Ireland 


To  most  of  our  readers  as  to  all  of  our  staff  the  very  name  of 
Ireland  is  inseparably  associated  with  all  that  is  fine,  and  noble,  and 

worthy.  The  names  of  the  great  whose  deeds  were  the 
marvel  of  our  childhood,  the  priests  of  our  Faith,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  ourselves  and  of  our  friends — 
these,  for  most  of  us,  were  Irish.  Grown  older,  we 
have  lost  none  of  our  devotion  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Her  history  has  appealed  to  our  mature  minds  more  powerfully  than 
ever  it  could  before ;  the  haunting  strains  of  her  music  we  have  made 
a  part  of  us;  the  beauty  of  her  poetry,  the  charm  of  her  lore — these 
none  can  once  know  and  then  forget. 

Ireland,  more  than  any  other  land,  has  been  the  land  of  the  things 
of  the  mind.  Centuries  of  oppression  have  served  but  to  make  more 
clear  for  her  the  vision  she  has  never  lost.  A  premier  of  the  govern- 
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ment  that  carried  on  the  systematic  persecution  that  has  been  the 
British  Colonial  Policy  wherever  Britain  has  found  it  possible  to 
follow  it,  has  been  forced  to  say:  “Go  into  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world,  ransack  the  literature  of  all  countries;  find,  if  you  can,  a 
single  voice,  a  single  book — find,  I  would  almost  say,  as  much  as  a 
single  newspaper  article,  unless  the  product  of  the  day, — in  which  the 
conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland  is  anywhere  treated  except  with 
profound  and  bitter  condemnation.”  Deprived  by  her  oppressors  of 
all  means  of  armed  resistance,  Ireland  has  made  the  spoken  and  the 
written  word  her  weapons.  Her  soldiers  have  been  almost,  without 
exception,  her  poets;  her  strategists  have  been  her  orators.  It  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Stylus  articles  this  month  should 
tell  the  story  of  the  immortal  trio  of  Easter  Week,  1916,  when  the 
three  latest  of  her  martyr  poets  played  their  last  parts  in  the  drama 
of  romance  and  tragedy  that  is  the  story  of  Ireland’s  fight  for  freedom. 
Some  word,  however,  should  be  said  in  recollection  of  Ireland’s 
orators.  .  .  . 

Flood,  Grattan,  Plunkett,  O’Connell,  Meagher,  Butt,  and  Parnell 
— where  in  all  history  can  there  be  found  an  unbroken  line  of  orators 
comparable  with  these  successive  tribunes  of  the  Irish  people?  John 
Philpot  Curran  and  Robert  Emmet — where  in  the  history  of  legal 
genius  is  there  a  patriot  to  surpass  Curran  as  he  makes  his  law  the 
weapon  with  which  he  battled  Britain?  Where  a  figure  more  dramatic, 
a  mind  more  noble,  than  that  of  Emmet?  What  race,  however  mas¬ 
terful  its  military  leaders,  can  point  to  a  line  of  leaders  in  a  constitur- 
tional  fight  for  freedom  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century,  having  its 
beginning  when  Henry  Flood  defied  the  Crown  and  its  peak,  when 
Charles  Parnell  continued  into  our  day  the  fight  of  the  Irish  orators? 
These  were  no  demagogues,  no  platform  patriots.  For  each  of  them 
the  assassin  lay  constantly  in  wait ;  most  of  them  died  either  in  prison 
or  in  public  disgrace.  These  were  men!  Small  wonder  the  Irishman 
thrills  at  the  name  of  Grattan.  Small  wonder  O’Connells  point  with 
pride  to  the  slightest  evidence  of  consanguinity  with  the  great  Daniel. 
Small  wonder  the  merest  schoolboy  declaimer  thrills  to  the  romance  of 
Sarah  Curran’s  martyred  lover.  Ireland’s  orators  were  men.  .  .  . 

J.  J.  W. 
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Congratulations  are  due  Mr.  C.  Glynn  Fraser,  of  the  Stylus 
Editorial  Council.  His  poem,  To  a  Poplar,  published  in  last  year’s 
Stylus,  has  been  included  in  The  New  Anthology  of  College  Verse, 
edited  by  Jessie  Rehder  and  to  be  published  shortly  by  Harpers.  The 
volume  contains  340  poems  selected  from  125  American  colleges  and 
universities.  These  were  chosen  from  over  4,000  poems  submitted  by 
238  colleges. 

*  *  *  * 

The  sketches  in  this  issue  are  the  work  of  Frank  Mulligan  of 
Junior.  Those  of  Pearse  and  MacDonagh  are  from  photographs,  that 
of  Plunkett  is  from  a  memory  portrait  by  Plunkett’s  wife. 

*  *  *  * 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Harty  has  seen 
fit  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  our  readers,  particularly  through 
such  a  vigorous  article  as  his  Padraic  Pearse.  Mr.  Harty  was  until 
recently  an  undergraduate  at  the  college  and  Exchange  Editor  of  the 
Stylus.  He  is  now  at  the  Law  School. 

*  *  *  * 

Incidentally,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  publicly  that 
the  board  of  Editors  is  always  willing  and  eager  to  receive  contribu¬ 
tions  from  students  in  any  of  the  graduate  schools. 

*  *  *  * 

Lastly,  we  extend  to  all  sincerest  wishes  for  a  joyous  Easter. 


J^Ajmoresque 

4 

Success  Talk: 

When  Chesterton  was  in  Boston  he  was  severely  censured  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  for  presenting  his  subject  matter  with  unseemly  flippancy 
and  levity.  What  he  said  was  conceded  as  being  true  enough,  but  was 
not  couched  in  sentences  of  sufficient  profundity  to  make  them  im¬ 
pressive.  In  short,  these  critics  demand  that  their  intellectual  fodder 
(I  doubt  their  capability  to  digest  it)  be  presented  with  all  the  joyless 
and  tiresome  solemnity  of  an  Inge — or  a  Coolidge. 

However,  the  whole  point  of  this  note  is  that  the  spirit  inspiring 
these  criticisms  of  G.  K.  (I  am  sure  that  they  have  caused  him  many 
long  nights  of  wakeful  perturbation)  is  neither  confined  to  these  critics 
nor  is  its  expression  confined  to  the  form  these  critics  have  given  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  major  confusions  that  go  to  make  up  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  chaos  of  which  the  modern  world  is  such  an  accurate  and 
beautiful  expression.  It  is  not  only  the  confusion  of  substance  and 
accident,  but  it  is  also  the  embracing  of  the  less  tolerable  accident. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  creates  the  hunger  for  success  and  thus  in¬ 
sures  ultimate  failure.  It  is  the  spirit  which  causes  men  to  strive  to 
be  first  and  which  places  them  last.  It  is  the  spirit  which  overempha¬ 
sizes  the  temporal  and  neglects  the  eternal.  Finally,  it  is  the  spirit 
(“Salt  the  flame  be  in  the  mouth”  of  those  who  prate  it)  which  struck  the 
death  blow  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  withered  the  flower  that  was  the 
Church — to  such  an  extent  that  she  has  never  since  bloomed  with  the 
same  fulness  and  beauty  and  never  will  while  this  confusion  has  its 
present  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

However,  the  most  rabid  go-getter  of  our  darkened  day  would 
experience  no  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  life  of,  say,  Disraeli 
was  a  more  ultimately  successful  one  than  that  of  the  scapegrace 
singer  of  fifteenth  Paris,  Mousieur  Francis  Villon,  alias  de  Montcorbier, 
alias  Michael  Moulton;  and  by  substituting  either  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
or  Frederick  the  Great,  I  make  his  task  a  hopeless  one. 
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In  short,  to  revise  and  make  sane  one  of  the  most  idiotic  pseudo¬ 
epigrams  of  all  time  let  us  say:  just  as  well  be  last  in  a  little  Iberian 
village  as  first  in  Rome. 

Charles  A.  Gallagher. 


On  Scrupulosity : 

Conscience  may  be  an  honest  faculty,  but  it  has  a  most  unworthy 
aide.  The  latter  is  as  relentless  as  the  plague;  it  is  infinitely  more 
widespread ;  it  is  much  more  heartless,  for  people  die  of  the  plague,  but 
this  ulcerous  vassal  of  conscience  tantalizes  its  victim  for  life — it  re¬ 
fuses  him  a  merciful  death.  I  refer  to  that  thing  of  evil,  that  pro¬ 
voking,  repulsive,  repugnant,  detestable,  invidious  thing,  scrupulosity. 

It  strikes  even  the  most  temperamental  of  beings,  the  poet- 
dramatist.  While  in  New  York  recently  I  dropped  in  upon  such  a 
man  rather  early  in  the  morning  to  drag  him  out  of  his  den  on  a 
previously  arranged  shopping  tour.  He  was  late,  as  usual ;  he  was  just 
about  to  eat  breakfast.  Wonder  of  wonders!  He  who  ordinarily 
punished  his  digestive  organs  with  a  continual,  rapid  and  heavy  flow 
of  vitamins,  partook  of  a  mere  cup  of  coffee  and  half  a  piece  of  toast. 
An  inquiry  as  to  his  health  elicited,  “It’s  Lent.  “What  of  it?  asked 
the  good  Christian.  “Why,  you  mongrel,  you  heathen,  Holy  Mother 
allows  but  one  full  meal  a  day  during  Lent.,, 

It  strikes  the  hard-crusted  gentleman;  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
annoys  him.  “When  I  was  a  child,”  he  told  me,  “I  was  constantly 
pummeled  by  it.  On  one  occasion  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mass  of  a 
stormy  morning.  And  I  looked  up  into  the  snowflakes,  whereupon 
one  lighted  on  my  tongue  and  melted.  All  the  way  to  Church  I  tried 
to  spit  it  out ;  I  know  not  whether  I  succeeded.  Reason  averred  that 
I  could  go  to  Communion,  but  scrupulosity  battered  me  with  its  fear¬ 
ful  club.  I  submitted.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  gathered  at  the 
Divine  Table.” 

It  horrifies  children.  Nor  will  Age  or  the  Clear  Conscience  render 
it  defunct.  One  man  puzzled  over  it ;  he  conceived  of  suicide  as  a  way 
out.  Later  he  said,  “But  I  couldn’t  kill  myself  because  I  had  some 
scruples  about  my  celestial  reception  by  the  Lord.”  I  wonder  if  it  is 
part  of  the  essence  of  the  soul — to  be  with  us  as  long  as  we  are  ? 

Paul  J.  Kiley. 


&t  (Jrts 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  «  •  •  •  • 

The  widely  heralded  and  universally  revered  Mary  Wigman, 
founder  of  the  modern  dance,  and  an  artist  of  almost  legendary 
prowess,  has  come  to  Boston  at  last  and  has  honored  the 
The  Dance  inhabitants  with  no  less  than  two  dance  recitals,  the 
first,  late  in  January,  and  the  second,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Probably  never  before  has  a  dancer  been  preceded  by  such  a 
furor  of  praise  and  stir  of  anticipation  as  that  which  prefaced  the 
arrival  of  this  singular  artist  from  Dresden.  Consequently  the  night 
of  her  first  recital  saw  Symphony  Hall  quite  filled.  The  audience  was 
brilliant  and  varied,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  usual  quota  of  dear 
old  ladies  who  never  miss  anything,  little  girls  whose  mothers  had 
brought  them  along  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  them  to  greater  efforts  at 
the  Saturday  afternoon  dancing  class,  lofty-browed  aesthetes,  stiff- 
shirted  business  men,  serious-eyed  students,  a  preponderance  of  evening- 
gowned,  carmine-lipped,  eyebrow-plucked,  cigarette-smoking  young 
ladies,  and  a  goodly  number  of  those  who  came  merely  out  of  intelli¬ 
gent  curiosity. 

A  gong  boomed  behind  stage,  the  curtain  parted  and  there  stood 
the  dancer  extraordinary.  In  a  corner  were  her  two  assistants,  an 
orthodox  young  man  seated  at  a  piano,  and  a  quaint  little  blonde  girl 
in  black  trousers,  who  crouched  intently  over  a  fascinating  array  of 
exotic  percussion  instruments. 

The  rhythm  was  struck  up  and  the  dance  began.  Weird  and 
unholy  indeed  was  the  spell  cast  by  the  rigid-faced  dancer.  Instantly 
one  was  reminded  of  those  figures  carved  upon  the  walls  of  the  great 
temple  of  Angkor  in  Cambodia.  A  positive  shiver  ran  through  the 
audience  as  the  body  of  the  dancer  pulsated  to  the  throb  of  the  drums. 
This  was  her  “Invocation”  and  strangely  enough,  it  gave  the  clue  to 
the  watcher  of  all  those  that  were  to  follow. 
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The  art  of  Mary  Wigman  is  peculiar  in  that  music  is  distinctly 
subordinated  to  rhythm.  And  herein  lies  its  one  defect.  It  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  rhythm  can  exist  apart  from  melody.  The 
one  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  other.  Consequently,  the  striv¬ 
ing  after  rhythm  for  rhythm’s  sake  frequently  defeats  its  own  end  and 
rhythm  becomes  little  more  than  metre.  Thus  it  was  that  after  Miss 
Wigman’s  first  dance,  there  was  little  that  was  new  and  much  that  was 
repetition. 

To  speak  thus,  however,  is  blasphemy  to  her  followers,  and  they 
are  many.  Their  idol  is  indeed  a  great  dancer,  a  sincere  artist.  But 
she  is  not  the  goddess  in  whom  they  would  have  us  believe. 

*  *  * 

The  “Symphony  of  Psalms,”  the  composition  of  Igor  Stravinsky, 
written  especially  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  given  its  second  performance  of  the  season 
Symphony  a  few  weeks  ago  by  that  organization,  assisted  by  the 
Cecilia  Chorus,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Koussevitsky.  The  work  was  performed  by  the  Bostonians  two  weeks 
later  at  New  York  with  the  aid  of  that  city’s  Schola  Cantorum.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  put  aside  one’s  personal  notions  about  Stravinsky 
to  admit  that  here  is  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  first 
section  is  by  far  the  best,  the  climax  on  the  words  “  .  .  .  et  peregrinus, 
sicut  omnes  patres  mei,”  bringing  one  of  the  most  impressive  moments 
of  the  season.  The  close  of  the  work  is  also  striking  with  its  soft, 
steady  drum  stroke  and  reiterated  descending  phrase. 

The  recent  “Capriccio”  written  by  the  same  composer  which  has 
been  played  here  much  of  late  is  of  considerably  less  importance.  It 
is  a  loosely  constructed,  dragged  out  affair  for  piano  and  orchestra 
with  a  few  jazz  rhythms  thrown  in  for  effect.  Because  of  its  com¬ 
parative  popularity  (probably  caused  by  a  few  bars  of  really  good  jazz 
near  the  end),  the  critics  have  cautiously  avoided  any  infallible  pro¬ 
nouncement  upon  the  merits  of  the  work. 

Two  more  widely  divergent  compositions,  however,  from  the  pen 
of  the  same  composer  can  hardly  be  imagined. 


J.  G.  B. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  week  of 
March  8-14  was  celebrated  as  Art  Week  in  Boston. 
Art  Week:  Many  of  the  department  stores,  such  as  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  which  held  an  exposition  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five  oil  and  water  color  paintings  by  contemporary 
New  England  artists,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  project. 
Especial  attention  was  given  the  week  in  the  public  schools 
where  creative  work  and  the  development  of  the  imagination 
were  wisely  emphasized,  rather  than  the  appreciation  of  the  accepted 
classical  creations  of  others.  Of  course  the  two,  creation  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  go  hand  in  hand,  but  at  a  time  when  so  little  encouragement 
is  given  the  imagination  inherent  in  every  child,  and  when  children 
not  infrequently  reach  maturity  believing  that  an  imagination  is  an 
inherited  imperfection  to  be  concealed  as  far  as  is  possible,  this  foster¬ 
ing  of  creative  work  is  to  be  highly  commended.  We  of  Boston  pos¬ 
sess  abundant  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  best  in  painting  and  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  at  the  Art  Museum,  the  Public  Library,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  public  or  semi-public  galleries,  so  we  should  welcome  this  fos¬ 
tering  of  creative  work  which  is  supplementary  to  the  work  of  these 
institutions. 


O^LUMNI 


•  •  • 


assisted  at  our  first  public  christening !  No 
champagne  was  splashed  or  poured,  there  was  no  band  and  not  even 
one  Pathe  man — but  there  was  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  initiation  of 
the  new  home  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Room  406,  35  Congress 
Street.  After  admiring  the  brand-new  gold  letters  on  the  door,  with 
not  even  a  knock — for  that  is  the  way  Miss  Mara,  the  secretary,  would 
have  it,  I  think — we  marched  in.  She  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  job  of  moving.  “Ed”  Silk,  ’28,  who  works  nearby, 
dropped  in  at  the  same  time,  and,  of  course,  Boston  College,  past, 
present,  and  future,  was  the  unity  and  totality  of  the  conversation. 

We  talked  first  of  the  series  of  Lenten  lectures  which  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Alumni  Association  for  alumni  and  friends.  They 
are  to  be  held  on  three  Sunday  afternoons  in  March ;  on  the  first,  the 
fifteenth,  and  the  twenty-ninth.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects 
are:  Rev.  M.  J.  Ahern,  S.J.,  “God  and  Modern  Science”;  Rev.  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Lambert,  “The  Sin  of  the  Age” ;  and  Rev.  Jones  I.  J.  Corrigan,  S .J., 
“The  Challenge  of  the  Machine  Age.”  The  lectures  are  to  be  held  at 
the  library,  and  tea  is  served  after  the  lectures  to  members  of  the 
association  and  their  guests.  Miss  Mara  reeled  off  a  number  of  those 
she  remembered  seeing  at  the  first  conference,  and  we  jotted  down  the 
following:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Norton  and  Professor  Norton,  William 
A.  Reilly  ’25  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  Edward  Morrissey  ’30 
and  his  parents,  Jack  Hayes  ’30,  J.  Burke  Sullivan  ’24,  newly  appointed 
assistant  Corporation  counsel  for  Boston,  Dr.  Joseph  Manning  ’10, 
John  C.  Holbrow  ’24,  Charles  J.  Bowser  ’29,  Leo  O’Hearn  ’26,  William 
J.  Dacey  ’28,  Benedict  Daley  ’23,  Joseph  Mulligan  ’20,  Thomas  Can¬ 
non  ’23,  James  I.  Rooney  ’20.  John  P.  Manning  ’09  and  Henry  P. 
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Smith,  ’22,  are  directing  the  series.  To  them  and  to  Pres.  Edward  J. 
McLaughlin  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  initiating  these  conferences. 
And  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  theirs  for  this  first  venture  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  realm  for  an  alumni  activity!  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  been 
recuperating  in  the  Bahamas  from  a  serious  illness.  We  were  happy 
to  learn  that  his  recovery  has  been  rapid  and  that  he  will  soon  be 
home  again. 

Frank  J.  McCrehan  ’25  has  been  appointed  varsity  baseball  coach. 
The  selection  has  won  general  approval. 

Another  happy  announcement  is  that  Thomas  G.  Eccles  ’23  was 
married  February  14,  to  Miss  Anna  Prendergast,  at  Concord  Junction. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Edward  F.  Ryan  ’00,  the  pastor. 
They  are  to  live  in  Milton. 

Francis  J.  Roland,  permanent  president  of  the  class  of  T9,  already 
assistant  master  at  Boston  Latin  and  professor  of  history  in  the  Boston 
College  Extension  School,  has  recently  announced  the  removal  of  his 
law  practice  from  Barrister’s  Hall  to  10  State  Street,  where  he  is  now 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burse,  Carpenter,  Jackson,  and  Roland. 
Versatility  plus!  While  at  B.  C.  he  was  editor  of  the  Sub  Turri, 
associate  Editor  of  the  Stylus,  a  pitcher  on  the  ball  team,  a  Fultonian, 
a  leader  in  his  classes,  and  a  very  popular  class  president. 

Before  we  left,  Miss  Mara  requested  us  to  extend  a  sincere  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  the  students,  and  especially  the  seniors,  to  call  at  the 
association  office.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  office  is  to  act  as  a 
vocational  bureau.  Perhaps  she  can  put  you  in  connection  with  just 
the  man  you  would  like  to  meet. 

John  Butler. 


Chronicle 


We  are  becoming  progressive.  Departing  from  the  precedent  of 
selecting  authors  for  treatment  more  or  less  sub- 
Spaniards  jectively  colored,  the  Spanish  Academy  has  announced 
Bull-Fights  a  schedule  of  ten  lectures  upon  cities  of  Spain,  five 

Et  Al  of  which  lectures  have  been  delivered,  as  follows: 

“Madrid,”  Edward  B.  Cass,  ’32;  “Seville,”  President 
Charles  P.  Nolan;  “Malagus,”  Daniel  J.  Larkin,  ’32  ;  “Cadiz,”  Francis 
L.  Sullivan,  ’32  ;  and  “Toledo,”  George  V.  Rowlinson,  ’31.  All  the  lec¬ 
tures  showed  an  appreciation  and  a  spirit  that  promise  bigger  and 
better  doings  for  our  Spanish  Academy. 

During  this  half  of  the  season,  a  special  invitation  is  extended 
to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  to  attend  the  sessions  in  the  Fulton 
Room,  Tower  Building,  every  Tuesday  at  1 :30. 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  time  the  Fulton  Debating  Society 
triumphed  over  the  debating  team  of  Harvard  Uni- 
Fulton  versity.  The  affair  was  not  merely  an  exhibition  by 

Scores  the  Fulton,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  first  three 

Again  meetings,  for  the  quality  of  this  year’s  Harvard  de¬ 

baters  was  distinctly  better  than  in  any  other  year. 
However,  the  victory  was  clean-cut  and  decisive. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  state  has  a  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  presided  at  an  intercollegiate  debate,  but  on  Wednesday, 
March  4th,  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely  was  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
debate  between  Boston  College  and  Harvard  University.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  present  upon  the  invitation  of  Boston  College.  The  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Hurley,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  acted  as  chairman  after 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  turned  over  these  duties  to  him. 

The  Board  of  Judges  was  composed  of :  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
former  Mayor  of  Boston ;  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Fosdick,  Associate 
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Justice  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and  Walter  S.  Bucklin,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 

On  the  question,  “Resolved :  That  the  United  States  should  adhere 
to  the  World  Court  under  the  terms  of  the  Root  Protocol,”  the 
affirmative,  upheld  by  Harvard  University,  consisted  of  Philip  H. 
Cohen,  ’32,  Donal  M.  Sullivan,  ’33  and  Paul  C.  Reardon,  ’32.  On  the 
Boston  College  team,  the  negative:  Joseph  F.  Rogers,  ’32,  Edward  F. 
Connelly,  ’31  and  John  J.  Wright,  ’31. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Ecker  the  Boston  College 
Orchestra  furnished  the  musical  program. 


The  first  concert  of  the  season  to  be  given  by  the  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra  took  place  at  Regis  College,  in  Weston. 
Music  No  spots  can  be  selected  as  brighter  than  others,  for 

the  work  of  Glee  Club,  Orchestra,  Octet,  and  soloists 
was  in  each  case  particularly  good. 

President  Frank  I.  Bertsch,  ’31,  has  announced  concerts  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Assumption,  Wellesley,  and  at  Weston  College,  Weston. 
The  Octet  will  also  appear  at  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Newton. 


On  the  question,  “Resolved:  That  the  adoption  of  the  five-day 
week  of  eight  hours  a  day  in  industry  would  be  con- 
Marquette  ducive  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  United  States,” 
Bows  the  debating  team  of  our  Freshman-Sophomore  society, 

the  Marquette,  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Junior  Varsity  team  from  Holy  Cross.  The  victors,  on  the  affirmative, 
were:  Edward  J.  Hildalgo,  ’33,  Gerald  R.  McGratty,  ’33  and  Raymond 
G.  Leddy,  ’33.  Representing  the  Marquette  were  Joseph  G.  Brennan, 
’33,  Daniel  N.  Dwyer,  ’34  and  James  M.  Connolly,  ’33. 
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THE  PERFECT  ALIBI 

A  detective  story  in  Three  Acts ,  By  A.  A.  Milne 


*At  JORDAN  HALL 

Friday  Eve.,  April  i oth 


For  the  Benefit  of  the  Foreign  M  issions 


For  Tickets  see  Felix  Doherty  in  Stylus  Office 


On  the  5th  Day  Each  Month 

Deposits  Start  to  Earn  Interest  in  our 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Every  Student  should  form  the  fixed  habit  of 
saving  something  every  month. 


NEWTON  TRUST  COMPANY 
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Newton  Centre 
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West  Newton 
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RED  SOX 


WILLIAM  J.  GORMLEY 

UNDERTAKER 

Telephones:  HIGhlands  3555 — MILton  6260 

2698  WASHINGTON  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies 


Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 


Convenient,  luxurous —  a  new  15-story 
hotel  where  the  details  of  service  and  sur¬ 
roundings  invite  the  patronage  of  interest¬ 
ing  people. 

Leo  Reismctn's  Bradford  Orchestra 

Restaurant.  Cafeteri a.  Every  room  with  tub  or 
shower  bdth  Single  $3-$4  Double  S450-S7 

L.  C.  PRIOR  MANAGEMENT 


On  * 
Tremont 
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Near 

Boston 

Common 


Men  in  Attendance  Day  and  Night 

W.  J.  CASSIDY 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

160  HARRISON  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BRANCH  OFFICE 

457  BROADWAY,  SO.  BOSTON 

Telephone  Connections 


GENERAL  REPORTS,  Inc 

Insurance  and  Credit  Reports 

40  CENTRAL  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Lib.  2975 


To  Stylus  Readers: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Telephone  University  0376 

WALSH  BROS. 

General  Contractors 

150  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Country  Day  School 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 

NEWTON,  MASS. 


Rosary 

Academy 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

& 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
DOMINICAN  SISTERS 

m 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Univ. 
of  America 

An  ideal  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls 

Half  an  hour  from  Boston 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUR 
DAUGHTER 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

In  Exclusive  &  Distinctive  Styles 

Coats 

Agents  for  Burberry’s  English 
Cloth  Coats 

Suits 

For  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Fur  Coats 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckties 
Golf  Sweaters 
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WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D. 

300  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 
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FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

10  State  Street 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 
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